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EDITORIAL. 


ANNUAL MEBRTINGS. 


Tue Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will 


be held in the Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., on Monday, May 21, 1888, at 
ten o’clock A.M. 


(Signed) Henry S. Burrace, Recording Secretary. 
PorTLaND, Me., April 2, 1888. 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., 
immediately after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 

(Signed) 


ProvipeNncE, R.I., April 2, 1888. 


Moses H. Bixsy, Recording Secretary. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. D. L. Brayton of Rangoon, Burma, wishes us to say that he 
objects to the title “ Doctor of Divinity,” which has sometimes been added to his name. 
He thinks it inconsistent with the principles of Christ’s kingdom, and opposed to the 
teachings of the Saviour (Mark x. 35-45; Matt. xx. 20-28, and xxiii. 8). The 
article in this number, “The Young Pastor and Foreign Missions,” is the substance of an 
address by Mr. Faunce at the anniversary of the Missionary Union in 1885, at Asbury Park, 
N.J. By some mistake in the printed report of the meetings, it was attributed to another, 
and was reprinted in a monthly review. Our readers will be glad to see it here credited 
to the proper person. —— The connection of Rev. Edwin Small, M.D., with the Mission- 
ary Union has been dissolved. Rev. W. I. Price and wife have removed from Bassein 
to Henzada, Burma, and taken charge of the Karen work on that field. Miss Bithia 
Wepf will labor for the Karens at Henzada instead of Bassein. 
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DEATH OF MRS. C. H. HARVEY.— With great sadness we record the death of Mrs, 
Harvey at Palabala, Congo Mission, Jan. 14, 1888. Mrs. Harvey was formerly Miss 
Emily Harris, and labored in the mission devotedly for several years previous to her 
marriage to Rev. C. H. Harvey of Lukunga, Oct. 12, 1886. Since that date their 
united labors at Lukunga have been much prospered. Mrs. Harvey had not been well 
for several months, and they were on their way to England for medical treatment, hoping 
she might be restored to strength and to the mission work. But while at Palabala she 
was taken very suddenly with hzmaturic fever, and after an illness of only thirty hours, 
was called to her eternal home. Her sorrowing husband is left with an infant of a few 
months. We tender to him our earnest sympathy, and pray that the Divine Comforter 
may be his companion in all his lonely way. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. — “ The Evangelization of the World,”’ containing an account 
of the student missionaries sent out by the China Inland Mission, with a large number of 
articles and extracts on missions by various authors, can be had for one dollar by address- 
ing Mr. C. G. Robinson, Princeton, N.J. This is one of the best books on missions ever 
published. “Glimpses into Chinese Homes,” by Elizabeth U. Yates, gives some good 
ideas regarding Chinese social life, and may be obtained from W. G. Corthell, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 25 cents ; postpaid. An exercise for 
Mission Bands on “ Missionary Ships”’ can be had from “ Children’s Work for Children,” 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn., at fifteen cents per dozen, or one dollar per 
hundred. As the Treasurer of the Missionary Union does not close his books until 
April 17, no statement of the financial condition of the society can be made in this number 
of the Macazinr, and no donations are published. The financial statement will be 
printed in the weekly papers as early as possible. 


AN APPEAL FOR AFRICA. — The following appeal from a letter written by Mr. J. H. 
Camp, engineer of the mission steamer “ Henry Reed”? on the Upper Congo, we print 
here, in order to call special attention to it. If all could see the needs of the heathen as. 
he does, in his journeys up and down the great rivers of Central Africa, there would be 
more general and hearty response. Can we not give as if we saw? 


“The field here is ripe, and where are the reapers? It makes my heart sick to daily be among and 
look on these poor souls that are living in total darkness, to see the dear, bright, little children following 
the footsteps of their parents, and to know that many millions here in the Congo valley are dying 
annually without a hope, and having no knowledge of the Lord Jesus and his love for them. And it is 
still more sorrowful to know that this must continue for a long time in the future. Oh for the means to 
send laborers! There is every opportunity to do great good. Many are asking us to come and live 
among them. They are ready to be converted as the best of Christians for a new land; but of course 
they will not understand fully, but must be taught. They are not given to worshipping idols, nor are they 
Mohammedans, as are the people of many other countries ; but they are ready to receive the blessed 
word as soon as they are convinced that it is the right way. They have afew charms; but these are soon 
thrown away, as soon as they see that superstition is useless. My great desire is to see schools opened, 
and the children taken in and kept there until they are of age; and I believe it would soon be made a 
self-paying institution. Of course it would take time to rear children; but in ten or twelve years this 
people would do wonders in the way of gaining knowledge, and would soon surprise the outer world 
with their talents. 

“ Africa is fast awakening to the knowledge of the usefulness of the outer world to them. Light 
is just beginning to dawn on her dark sons and daughters. They are asking our help. What will we as 
Americans do? I have a letter before me from a young man who has learned to write, whom I met in 
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coming into the country. He thinks he has found some true friends in the mission work. He asks me 
how he may proceed io get an education. He has earned and saved a little money in the past, and 
wants to put it in an education. He tells me that many others are asking for American teachers who 
are undoubtedly as deeply interested in education as he is. I believe that soon thousands of such 
young men could be found. What will we do for them? Will we, as American citizens in the most free 
land of all the world, close our purses, and tell this people to help themselves? I feel like speaking for 
my own dear countrymen, and saying that we will do what we can, and you may depend on it ; but it will 
take time to do this great work. 


THE STUDENTS’ VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, — The movement began in 1886, at 
Mount Hermon, Mass. At the invitation of Mr. D. L. Moody, two hundred and forty 
college students had gathered to form a “summer school for Bible study.” Of these, 
but twenty-three had a definite expectation of being foreign missionaries. At the close 
of the four weeks’ conference, one hundred stated that they “were willing and desirous, 
God permitting, to be foreign missionarics.” Four facts had their bearing on this result : 
First, a deep desire to learn God’s will from his own Word ; second, unceasing prayer for 
the baptism of the Spirit; third, the agreement of two friends, —the one present, the 
other absent, — to pray that the missionary Spirit would come in power ; fourth, frequent 
and informal missionary meetings of small groups of friends. 

Before separating, a committee was appointed to visit the colleges, and address them 
on the needs and claims of the foreign field. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1886, two 
young men, Robert P. Wilder and John N. Forman, both sons of missionaries and 
graduates of Princeton College, began the tour. They visited forty-four institutions 
together. When, however, they had reached Iowa City, Io., Mr. Forman was suddenly 
called to Texas by the illness of his brother. ‘This enforced separation proved to be 
God’s method of securing larger results. Mr. Wilder, going alone, reached sixty-six 
more institutions ; while Mr. Forman, resuming later, spoke at fifty-two others. During 
the eight months of the tour 162 institutions were addressed, and over 2,200 names secured. 
The movement has gone on quietly ever since, so that in March, 1888, the number 
was not far from 2,400. State institutions have done nobly. Minnesota University 
has promised 13; Illinois University, 19; and Michigan University, 33 men. Of 
denominational institutions, Park College (Missouri) has promised 70, and Oberlin 
(Ohio) r2t. 

Revivals of religion have accompanied the movement in many places. A simulta- 
neous movement has sprung up in Canada. Mr. Forman, when in Great Britain, on his 


way to India, visited the principal educational institutions, and met with an encouraging 
response. 


AN HONORED VETERAN. — When the abandonment of the Telugu Mission was 
discussed for the second time, at the annual meeting of the Missionary Union in Provi- 
dence, in 1862, it was decided to refer the matter to the Executive Committee, to consult 
with Rev. Lyman Jewett, the only missionary to the Telugus, who was then on his way to 
this country. After his arrival the matter was presented to him, and he replied, “I will 
never abandon the Telugus,” and stated that if the society gave up the mission, he would 
go back and work for the Telugus alone. It was decided to re-enforce the mission ; and it 
is therefore due, in no small degree, to the personal decision and devotion of this one mis- 
sionary, that the glorious Telugu Mission was saved to the American Baptists. Dr. Jewett 
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is now at Newton Centre, Mass. ; and all will be glad to see the following poem, written 
by our Baptist “‘ poet laureate,”’ and dedicated 


“TO LYMAN JEWETT, D.D., ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY, MARCH 8&8, 1888.” 


BY REV. S. F. SMITH, D.D. 


Honored by all, where’er thy name is heard, 
Beloved apostle of thy loving Lord, 

We greet thee gladly on thy festal day, 
And gladly at thy feet our tribute lay. 


Honored, to sow the seed with toil and tears, 
Honored, to reap for God the joyful ears ; 
Honored, to pray the prayer of faith and love, 
Honored, to hear the answer from above; 
Honored, when wavering faith advised to yield, 
Bravely to fight in front, and hold the field ; 
With valiant heart, and never-flinching eye, 
Foreseeing Christ enthroned, and victory ; 

Like soldiers, ere the battle’s rage is done, 
Sending reports of richest trophies won, 

Of armies slain, and hostile banners furled, 
Prophetic emblems of a conquered world. 
Honored, to bring thy own despatches home, 
“The battle gained! The hour of triumph come!” 
Honored, to see the idol-temples fall, 

And ransomed thousands crown the Lord of all. 
Honored, in lonely trust, with wearing toils, 

To heap at Jesus’ feet uncounted spoils, 


Till “the Lone Star,” on heaven’s immortal blue, 
At last a brilliant constellation grew. 


O meek apostle, what rare bliss is thine! 

What toils, what triumphs, in thy lot combine! 
Wise, to discern the task thy Lord had given; 
Faithful, to point the weeping eye to heaven ; 
Grand, a whole world in arms of love to embrace ; 
Patient, to fill, and grace, the humblest place ; 
Waiting, from youth to age, life’s mystery, 

And prompt, unquestioning, Lord, to follow thee. 


E’en now the light that fills the world of bliss, 
Shines o’er the battlements to illumine this ; 

The crowns, the crowns, almost thy eyes can see, 
Bought by atoning blood, — faith’s mystery ; 
Songs of the ransomed thou canst almost hear, 
Their lofty melodies awake thine ear, 

And earth redeemed, the glorious pzan sings, 

In mighty measures, to the King of kings. 


Should thy dear life a rounded century see, 
Thy feet three-fourths have trod towards immor- 
tality. 


KAREN TRADITIONS. 


In the early years of the Burman Missions, the remarkable traditions of the Karens, 
and their close resemblance to the Bible records, excited great interest and attention. 
It has been many years since attention was called to them, and our younger readers will 
be interested in a few of them. The name for the Deity is Ywah, which is almost the 


same as the Jehovah, or Yahveh, of the Jews. 


legends are derived from Jewish sources. 


Ywah is unchangeably eternal ; 
He was in the beginning of the world. 
Ywah is endlessly eternal ; 
He existed in the beginning of the world. 
The life of Ywah is endless. 


Many believe that some of the Karen 


One of their ancient poems reads : — 


A succession of worlds does not measure his 
existence. 

He dies not in succession on succession of 
worlds.” 


Of the creation they have the following account, showing the peculiar phraseology of 


the Hebrew style : — 


“God created Heaven and Earth; then the cre- 

ation of Heaven and Earth was finished. 

He created the Sun and the Moon and the 
Stars; then the creation of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars was finished. 

He created again, creating man. 

He created man first from the earth; then the 
creation of man was finished. 

He created a woman; He took arib out of a man 
and created again; then the creation of 
woman was finished. 


He created again, creating Life. 

He took of his life and he breathed into the 
nostrils of the two persons, and they became 
living things; then the creation of man was 
finished. 

He created again, creating Food and Drink. 

He created Rice and Seed, Fire and Water, 
Beasts, Elephants and Birds; then the cre- 
ation of animals was finished.” 
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Of the Garden of Eden, man’s temptation and fall, the tree of life, and the primeval 
curse, they have detailed traditions. On giving man the garden, the Creator (Ywah) 
says, “ My son and daughter, I make and give you a garden. In it are seven kinds of 
fruit. Among them, one is not good to eat. If you eat of it, you will grow old and die. 
All in the world I give to you. Eat and drink with care. Once in seven days I will visit 


The man’s name was Tha-nai, and the woman’s E-u, which is very nearly Eve. 
Of the fall they say : — 
“In ancient times God created the world; He caused them to eat of the Fruit of the tree. 
He appointed Food and Drink ; They obeyed not and believed not God ; 
He appointed the Fruit of Trial ; They ate the Fruit of the Tree of Trial, 
He gave minute commands. They became subject to Sickness, Age, and 
But Satan deceived the two; Death.” 
Again : — 
“Had they obeyed and believed God, We had prospered in our doing. 
We had not been subject to Death. Had they obeyed and believed God.” 
Had they obeyed and believed God, 
Their tradition of Satan is : — 


“Satan in ancient times was righteous, But he departed from the love of God, 
But he transgressed the commands of God. And God drove him away.” 
Satan in ancient times was holy, 
They believe that their ancestors had holy books, but lost them on account of their 
disobedience. 
Regarding the confusion of tongues, it is said : — 


“Men were all brethren, Because they disobeyed God, 
Then had we the language of God. Their language was divided. 
But they disbelieved God’s word God spoke to them in commands, 
And became enemies to each other. But they disbelieved him, and were divided.” 
They believe in the righteous and the wicked, heaven and hell : — 


“Good persons, the good to God shall go, Wicked persons, the bad 
Righteous persons, the righteous to Heaven ; Shall into the fire of extinction ; 
Unrighteous persons, the unrighteous Wicked, the wicked 
At death shall go to Hell; Shall fall into lowest Hell.” 

All these traditions seem to point to the Old Testament. But no reference to New 
Testament ideas has been found among the Karens. The legend which made them so 
ready to receive the missionaries when they came is referred to in the following : — 
“When the teacher comes to teach them, When the teacher arrives and teaches you, 

If they believe not, they will be destroyed ; If you believe not, you will be utterly destroyed.” 

The Karens also had ideas of the return of God to judgment : — 


“God will come down with a trumpet, He will gather them like tree blossoms ; 
He will descend with the sound of a trumpet ; God will strike, and the earth will quake, 
Blowing, he will gather men like flowers, And God will purify the earth.” 


And also of the restoration of all things as foretold in Isaiah : — 


“When the Karen King appears, When the Karen King arrives, 
There will be only one ruler; Even the beast will be happy ; 
When the Karen King appears, When the Karens have their King, 
There will be neither rich nor poor; Lion and leopard will leave the‘r savageness.” 


It seems as if the Karens must have had some communication with the Jews in 
ancient times, but how or when no one can tell. 


A Day at Palabala, Congo. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBFECT.—MEN AND MEANS. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazine. ] 


. Praise service. 

. Scripture: 1 Cor. xv. 35-xvi. 2. 

Prayer. 

. Singing. 

. The Students’ Volunteer Movement (p. 119). 

. An Honored Veteran (p. 119). 

. Singing: “Ye Christian heralds, go pro- 
claim.” 

. Karen Traditions (p. 120). 

g. Singing: ‘The Light of the world is Jesus.” 

. Mrs. Hancock’s Letter (p. 136). 

. Mr. Powell’s Letter (1st and 2d paragraphs, 
139). 

. Prayer. 


13. Singing: “Oh, ‘twas love, "twas wondrous 


love.” 


14. An Appeal for Africa (p. 118). 


15. Systematic Beneficence, Ist paragraph (p. 124). 
. Here is the Test (p. 143). 
. Prayer. 
. Singing: “ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed.” 
. The Conversion of the World (p. 143). 
. Systematic Beneficence, last paragraph (p. 127), 
. Prayer. 
. Offering. 
. Singing. 


. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


A DAY AT PALABALA, CONGO. 


MISS L. C. FLEMMING. 


THIs is the second station from the coast, 
and the stations above get supplies from here. 
We are ona plateau seventeen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and are in the clouds 
till a late hour some mornings. The mornings 
are very cold here now, as this is the cold 
season. You would be surprised to find me 
wrapped all day, and wearing a flannel dress 
lined with cotton flannel. I did not dream of 
finding it so cold here. This of course makes 
it seem more like home, and is therefore a 
very pleasant surprise to me. I have never 
felt better than since I came here. 

Our family of children consists of nine girls 
and eighteen boys. I have full charge of the 
girls, and enjoy them very much. We are 
having a new house going up, one end of 
which is to be used as a school and chapel, 
and the other to be the girls’ and my rooms. 
I am just longing to have this house finished, 


so I can be with them, and teach them to do 
nicely what things they do in their rooms. 
I am teaching them now, but there are so 
many in one room that there can be but little 
done toward the appearance of the room. 
They have only two rooms, one of which is 
used for dining-room. They cook out of 
doors. I give them turns in the work. One 
girl cooks, two wash, one waits on the 
table, one keeps the rooms swept, and one 
washes dishes. Each seems to try to do as 
best she can her part. This I enjoy. Think 
of what they were used to before coming 
here, and you can scarcely realize that these 
are the same children. The Lord give us 
patience to train them! 

Imagine yourself spending a day with us. I 
will take Monday, as we have duties on that 
day that we have on no other day. Fancy 
yourself spending Sunday night with us. At 


= 
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sixto’clock you will be reminded, by the ring- 
ing of the bell, that the workmen and children 
of the station are called up to begin the day. 
At half-past six the second bell rings, for them 
to go to work. The workmen are then off, 
some for Underhill Station (on the river) for 
goods, and some in the garden and around the 
grounds; one retires to the workshop to do 
carpenter work. The boys go about the yard, 
sweeping and house-cleaning and cooking, 
each knowing which is his part to do; while 
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I retire to sit with the girls at their break- 
fast, while Mrs. White retires to attend to 
the boys. At nine the third bell rings for 
prayers in Fiote. At this service is expected 
every workman and boy and girl on the place. 
This meeting closes at quarter of ten, and the 
sick ones appear at the dispensary for treat- 
ment. You will see the town people in large 
numbers, at this hour, for treatment. Some 
come in time for prayers. These few minutes, 
too, are used to get off the boys and girls and 
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the girls are house-cleaning, cooking, attend- 
ing the lady missionaries’ calls, and other 
things. At seven, or soon after, the mission- 
ary breakfast-bell rings; the cooking and 
table-work all having been done without an 
overseer. When the ladies’ rooms are va- 
cated, the girls are in to do the work, while 
the ladies dine, and attend the English 
prayer-meeting, at which are only mission- 
aries, boys who serve as waiters, and such 
like. The prayer service takes place just at 
the close of the meal. At the close of that 
meeting, which is usually at eight o’clock, 


jackwashman, with their respective wash, to 
the water-place, which is all of the fourth of a 
mile away, —I attending girls; Mrs. White, 
the boys; and Mrs. Clark, the landlady, the 
jackwash. Five minutes of ten the fourth 
bell will ring, which you would be informed 
was rung for school for the boys and girls 
who did not have to go to the water. Ten 
finds us singing in Fiote to open school, Mrs. 
White and I acting Fiote teachers. At twelve 
you would hear the fifth bell, which would be 
bell to stop all work around the place, includ- 
ing school. Half-past twelve you meet with 
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only the missionaries and such ones of the 


young Christians about the place as care to 
visit this half-hour’s service of prayer. Din- 
ner-bell would be the next sound to greet 
your ears, at which sound you would doubt- 
less rejoice. As soon as our dinners are 
taken, we again attend the meals of the boys 
and girls. Two o’clock calls for the sixth 
bell, which you would learn to be the bell 
calling the workmen to return to their work. 
At three o’clock Mrs. White’s boys go to 
work, under one of the three native young 
men on the place who have been to England, 
and who act largely as head men at the 
station work. My girls and I retire to the 
schoolhouse again for sewing-school. Five 
o’clock sewing closes, and the girls are away 
to bring their next day’s water. The suppers 
are from six to eight, under the same rules as 
above, ours coming first. At half-past eight 
Fiote prayer-meeting opens, the young folks 
reciting on the morning topic. Nine o’clock 
closes this service, and the little folks say 
good-night, and are off to bed. This closes 
school the first day of the week. The others 
are like unto it, with the exception of the little 
washers to get off. 

I can assure you we are a happy family. 


Systematic Beneficence. 
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The children seem to know the difference 
between heathenism and Christianization, 
The Lord give them many years to live in 
this dark land for their own people! Already 
he is raising up men who are proving a power 
for him. Just at the close of the great revival 
at Banza Manteke, where have been over a 
thousand to own the Saviour as their Re- 
deemer, there went out a company of native 
evangelists to towns far away, where never a 
white man had been. Mr. Richards knew 
nothing of the going of the band of new 
preachers until he was told by a missionary, 
who was travelling down the country, and met 
them. This was a delightful example, and 
many have followed it. There went from 
here Mr. France, the clerk of this station, a 
native from the Gold Coast, to a town twenty- 
five miles away, accompanied by three of our 
young Christians. This town is one in which 
there has not as yet been a white man. These 
native servants of God had their lives threat- 
ened, and were followed for miles with guns; 
but they preached Christ as they went, and 
the Lord returned them to us unharmed, 
bringing requests from two young men, that 
they be allowed to come and live with us, and 
learn about Jesus. 


SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 
ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D. 


THE rankest infidelity is toward the minor, 
not the major, truths and facts of the Chris- 
tian life. Many pray for salvation or sancti- 
fication, who will not pray for bread or work ; 
many believe in the Trinity, whogjdo not yet 
believe it is a fixed law of God, that it is 
more blessed to give than toreceive. To mul- 
titudes, if this has any force, it is as a happen- 
ing sometimes, and not as a necessity at all 
times, in all places, and unto all persons who, 
having freely received, have freely given. A 
host can recite the Commandments and the 
Apostles’ Creed without halting, who cannot 
read through the fifteenth of First Corinthians 
without a shudder that Paul should have 
written that last verse. If they are carried 
over to the sixteenth chapter, they are chilled 
at the audacity of announcing a collection 
when writing of the resurrection glories. 
How few say “ Thy kingdom come,” who see 


that it is asking God to call upon them, as 
upon good stewards, for more money with 
which to send abroad his gospel! How few 
who utter this petition have in sight the con- 
tribution at the end théreof and not only so, 
but who welcome it with joy, seeking to have 
the will of God done on earth as it is done in 
heaven! 

The whole truth must be opened to the 
people, and at every step enforced by the 
highest authority ; but here, as in respect to 
truth at large, other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid. The one storeroom of 
power, the chief treasury of incentives, is the 
Word of God. This holy book reveals a 
holy Man going about doing good; the way, 
the truth, and the life as concerns well-doing; 
and abounds with texts and themes, with facts 
and principles, with laws and illustrations, 
upon this subject. To the law and to the 
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the testimony: It is written, The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. Every beast 
of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. All 
souls are mine. Honor the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase. It is he that giveth thee power to 
get wealth. And they shall not appear before 
the Lord empty. Every man shall give as he 
is able, according to the blessing of the Lord 
thy God, which he has given thee. Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, running over, 
shall they give into your bosom. For, with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again. It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Give not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity, for God loveth a cheerful giver. If there 
be first a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not. As ye abound in every thing, 
in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in 
all diligence, and in your love to_us, see that 
ye abound in this grace also. With open face 
behold as in a glass how God looks upon 
beneficence ; and as you trace its lineage, or 
note its inner worth, its elements of power in 
the giver and in the receiver, its vital relation 
to the well-being of the individual soul no less 
than to the welfare of the world, seek to 
have the mind of Christ, and to be trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind into the 
same image, that with holy zeal you may lead 
your people in this grace also to be living 
letters of Christ. 

Emphasize without ceasing certain facts, 
and begin with the prime factors of every 
true gift. Its intrinsic worth is the first and 
the least element involved. The recogni- 
tion of obligation to God. Right to property 
holds good between men; but between God 
and man, all right to property is vested in the 
sovereign Owner. Man the creature has 
nothing that he has not received, man the 
servant must look to the Master for orders, 
and man the steward must give account to 
God for every talent used. The object for 
which the gift is made: that every whit pos- 
sible may go far beyond, unto those who 
cannot in kind restore to us again. The 
amount from which the offering is taken; 
for it is one thing to have plenty, and to give 
of our abundance, while it is quite another to 
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have little, and to give it all. Jesus is also 
to-day sitting over against the treasury, as 
when in Jerusalem he commended the poor 
widow. Most of all, emphasize the motive 
as that quality which weighs heaviest in our 
gifts. Chemistry has no such powers to 
transmute the choice into base, or to exalt 
to high degree that which is of low estate, as 
has the motive of the soul in its gifts. Silver 
and gold become iron or tin or brass, as we 
give grudgingly or flippantly or showily ; but 
the dullest copper penny is changed into a 
golden penny, when it is all that we have to 
give, and for his sake it is freely given. 

Emphasize the blessedness of giving. Let 
the liberal soul devise liberal things, not 
merely because it is necessary, or for the 
good that may be wrought. There are neces- 
sities to be met, there is a world of good we 
may do, our sympathies ought to be aroused, 
and there is unspeakable exhilaration in 
giving: yet, over and above these, it is blessed 
to give. Any one may witness that it is 
blessed to receive, and never more so than 
when we trace the gift to its true source, and 
lift up our eyes to thank God, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift. It is to-do 
his will, as ye have therefore opportunity to 
do good unto all men. Like the Samaritan 
on the Jericho road, or Peter and John on 
their way to worship, the child of God will 
find meat and drink in doing good unto all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. It is to do as 
God does, whose hand is opened to supply 
the want of every living thing; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 
More than all, it is a doing which brings 
us into likeness with him. In keeping his 
commands, in emulating his example, in walk- 
ing with him, —in the one path, in the one 
direction, for the one purpose, — communing 
with him step by step, not only do our hearts 
burn within us by the way, but we are changed 
into the same image as by the Spirit of the 
Lord. 

Emphasize the grace of giving. Christian- 
ity, from its foundation up through every 
living stone to the topmost pinnacle of the 
building, is the fruit of the grace of giving. 
The Father gives his Son, the Son gives 
himself for our sins, the Spirit gives the 
Christ-life, that we might be conformed to the 
image of the Son, in whom we are builded 
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together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit. Giving to the point of unspeakable 
sacrifice is at once the root of our gospel, and 
the fruit of the Spirit by whom is shed abroad 
in our hearts the love of God. An exotic in 
Mansoul, yet planted by our heavenly Father, 
it thrives even in tough soil. Well rooted, it 
changes the soil itself, so that the very man 
quick to ask, “Who is my neighbor?” will 
believe that “he was born, not for himself, 
but for the whole world.” Nolighter term than 
this word “grace” will suit the facts. Paul, 
having borne witness that in the churches of 
Macedonia grace given soon grew into the 
grace of giving, exhorts the church at Corinth 
and all the saints of Achaia to abound in this 
grace also. 

Emphasize systematic effort. Beneficence 
as a sphere has its hemisphere; the one the 
giving, the other the gathering, and the fellow- 
ship, or the distribution of the Lord’s money. 
The giving is between God and the soul; the 
gathering, between God and the community of 
souls —the church; while the fellowship 
widens the circle to include the world. 
System in giving requires a fixed proportion 
—to be increased as God prospers ; regular- 
ity — to grow into habit until generous giving 
becomes graciously easy; and frequency — 
on the first day of every week give tribute to 
God to celebrate a finished redemption. As 
to the gathering, every church owes it to God, 
to itself, and to each member, by teaching 
and example, by opportunity and exhortation, 
to encourage and increase the beneficence of 
all its congregation. The best general law to 
be found for both giving and gathering is 
the apostolic rule of 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. For 
simplicity, equity, universality, and effective- 
ness, no one can frame a better plan. Its 
essential features touch every point, and are 
needed to-day. Magnify the offering on the 
first day of every week. The pastor who 
goes down from the pulpit to hand the 
plates to the officers, and awaits their return, 
reciting meanwhile appropriate scriptures, 
then receives the plates again, and while 
they stand about him offers all to God, will 
do more to educate the people into a higher 
appreciation of the grace of giving than 
by any other one habit. “The penny col- 
lection” will soon become obsolete among 
that people. 

Among all the things to be done decently 
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and in order, is the equitable distribution of 
gifts. Pressed by a thousand and one appeals, 
let pastors see to it that the great channels of 
power and influence created by the churches 
are kept full, even though many a little canal 
is leftempty. Generous giving for the spread 
of the gospel is the serious, the life-long busi- 
ness, of the whole Church and of every Chris- 
tian. As often as once a quarter, give upa 
stated meeting to the discussion of such ques- 
tions as, How can we raise more money for 
beneficence? How can we reach every one? 
In what direction ought we to enlarge this year? 
How can we more effectively do foreign, or 
home, or temperance, or Bible work? Getting 
money is accounted by the world prosperity, 
but God calls him prosperous who is using, 
distributing money. At the stated prayer- 
meeting preceding any general appeal for a 
particular form of work, let two or three mem- 
bers be asked to present verbally, or in writing, 
some facts connected with this special effort, 
and then give a season to prayer for the favor 
of God upon the enterprise. 

Gibbon’s pen sharpened against the primi- 
tive Christians, yet “ made their doings loom 
up in moral grandeur, when he put generous 
giving among the leading causes of the world- 
wide triumph of Christianity.” Seneca the 
heathen could say, “I possess nothing so 
completely as that which I have given away. 
Whatever I have imparted, I still possess; 
these riches remain with me through all the 
vicissitudes of life.” Paul the apostle says, 
“ Do good, be rich in good works, be ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate, laying up 
in store for yourselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that you may hold 
on the life which is life indeed.” 

Mr. Gladstone says, “I believe that the 
diffusion "of the principles and practice of 
systematic beneficence will prove the moral 
specific in our age.” This may seem too 
bold, yet one who has looked into this question 
will be ready to approve Dr. Bushnell’s words : 
“The great problem we have now on hand is 
the Christianizing of the money power of the 
world ; what we wait for and are looking hope- 
fully to see is the consecration of the vast 
money power of the world to the work and 
cause and kingdom of Jesus Christ. For that 
day, when it comes, is the morning, so to speak, 
of the new creation. That tide-wave in the 
money power can as little be resisted, when 
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God brings it to us, as the tides of the sea, 
and like those also it will flow across the 
world in a day.” 

Thirteen years remain of this century. 
What revival would freight them with more 
good for the whole world than a revival of 
Macedonian giving? a revival fashioned by 
the mould of those who, according to their 
power and beyond their power, gave, beseech- 
ing Paul with much entreaty to receive their 
gift. Such a revival would be the forerunner 
of spiritual triumphs beyond any thing the 
Church has ever known. Since believers are 
to be living letters of Christ in this evil world, 
what child of God can be indifferent to this 
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great theme which has so large a place in 
Scripture, and is of such vast importance in 
the work of discipling the nations? To dis- 
cuss this question, therefore, to bring out the 
Bible teachings, to press home upon the 
people the example of our Lord, to devise 
methods for the manifestation of our bounty, to 
make a free use of selected literature, to scatter 
widely and thoroughly the good seed of truth, 
that every disciple of Jesus may abound in 
this grace also, would most certainly con- 
tribute to this end. May the last thirteen 
years of the great missionary century show 
forth the power of giving worthily of God! — 
The Homiletic Review. 


JAPAN. —II. 
L. P. BROCKETT, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Vv. HISTORY. 


THE earlier periods of Japanese history are 
involved in legend and fable, and contain so 
little of interest to us that we must pass over 
them very hastily. 

From the earliest times, the supreme ruler 
of the nation has borne the title of Mikado, 
or “ The Honorable Gate,” and has been ab- 
solute in power. The Japanese writers claim 
that one hundred and twenty-three Mikados 
have reigned over Japan, in an unbroken line. 
The Mikado was high priest as well as em- 
peror, and was considered the special repre- 
sentative of Heaven. The’ national religion 
was Shintooism, until about five hundred 
years after Christ, when Buddhism was intro- 
duced from India, and became the state reli- 
gion, though many of the higher class followed 
the teachings of Con-fut-si, or Confucius. 

The nation, though isolated except for its 
commerce with China, made progress in 
literature, laws, political government, and 
manufactures, though occasionally visited by 
desolating plagues and famines, and some- 
times by intestine wars and assassinations. 
Between A.D. 1200 and 1500, the “ Daimios,” 
or great nobles who controlled the eight 
provinces of the country, attained almost 
absolute power over their respective terri- 
tories, and continued to hold it till 1868. 
In 1541, three Portuguese merchants were 
wrecked on Kiusiu, and were treated with 
kindness. The fire-arms they brought with 


them attracted great attention. In 1545 they 
came back to Japan, bringing with them 
Jesuit missionaries. In 1549, Francis Xavier, 
the Jesuit “Apostle of the Indies,” arrived 
there, and, with his associates, zealously prop- 
agated the Roman-Catholic faith. In 1557 
a military chieftain, named Nobu Nanga, 
achieved great power, and for twenty years 
was the ruling spirit of the empire. He be- 
came the first Shiogoon (pronounced She-o- 
goon), the civil and military ruler of the em- 
pire, and remanded the Mikado to spiritual 
supremacy only. He gave encouragement to 
the Jesuit missionaries, and in 1581 they had 
two hundred churches, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand converts. After his death, his 
chief military assistant, Taiko-Sama, became 
Shiogoon, and at first befriended the Jesuits ; 
but discovering that they were intriguing, and 
using their converts to gain complete control 
of the country, he turned against them, and 
gave them notice to quit the country within 
twenty days, forbidding them to preach their 
religion on pain of death. This threat was 
notgcarried out, and the Jesuits defied the 
Shiogoon. There were many revolts, insti- 
gated by the Jesuits ; but the Shiogoon did 
not renew his order, though, after a serious 
and destructive earthquake, in 1596, he cruci- 
fied twenty-five Jesuit priests. His successor, 
Mikawano-Kami, was a wise and successful 
ruler, but opposed to the Jesuits. They, 
however, increased in numbers, and in 1621 
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boasted four hundred thousand adherents. 
In 1629, the Japanese government began in 
earnest to banish the Jesuits and the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and to stamp out the Roman- 
Catholic religion. All Jesuits, and all the 
Portuguese and Spanish, were expelled from 
the country, and none of those or other na- 
tions of Europe were permitted to enter any 
of its ports. The image of the Saviour, as it 
appeared on the bronze or copper medals 
of the Jesuits, was periodically and publicly 
desecrated by being trampled under foot; 
and the Mikado, or spiritual emperor, pro- 
claimed that whoever should profess to be- 
lieve in Christ, even if it were the great God 
himself, should be beheaded. Many thou- 
sands of the converts were put to death. 
Some, perhaps many of them, were sincere 
believers in Christ; but the Jesuit leaders 
were ambitious, self-seeking, and greedy for 
power, and God suffered their work to come 
to nought. For more than two centuries 
Japan was closed against all the Western na- 
tions (the Dutch alone excepted, who were 
permitted to trade, in a small way, at a little 
port on the island of Dessima, but were 
strictly prohibited from even mentioning 
Christianity). 

But after two hundred and eighteen years 
of this isolation, it pleased God to open the 
gates of this hermit nation. In 1854, our own 
Commodore Perry, with his squadron, visited 
Japan, and opened one port to the Western 
nation by treaty. In 1858 other treaties were 
ratified, by which other ports were opened, 
and commercial relations established between 
Japan and America and Western Europe. 
Christianity, however, was still prohibited, its 
teachers expelled, and its converts persecuted 
and punished. 

For the next ten years the Japanese Gov- 
ernment attempted the impossible task of 
learning and adopting Western customs, man- 
ners, manufactures, and methods of govern- 
ment and polity, while retaining Buddhism 
and its intolerance. The Mikado and, the 
Daimios, or great nobles, stoutly opposed all 
innovations. 


VI. THE NEW JAPAN. 


Twenty years ago (in 1866) there were few 
indications that Japan would speedily take 
its place among the civilized and progressive 
nations of the world. Five or six of its 
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largest ports had been opened to Western 
commerce between 1854 and 1855; some com- 
missions (two, we believe) of its nobles had 
visited Europe and America, in 1860 and 
1862, and, so far as they were able, had made 
inquiries and taken notes about our institu- 
tions, our steamships, machinery, and manu- 
factures, and had gone back, only to be cen- 
sured for what they had learned. Twelve or 
fifteen young men had come here to be edu- 
cated. That was all: but the old hostility to 
Christianity seemed to be growing more bit- 
ter; the Mikado still kept himself secluded 
from his subjects, and from his spiritual capi- 
tal of Miako, fulminated his edicts against 
any one who should teach Christianity, and 
threatened death to any Japanese believer in 
Christ; the eight Daimios, or great nobles, 
still ruled their several provinces with almost 
absolute sway, intolerant of all foreigners, and 
jealous of each other, often commencing wars 
against neighboring provinces, and leading 
their feudal vassals to the fray. The opening 
of the ports to Western commerce was a 
great grievance to them, and to the Mikado; 
and the Shiogoon, more liberal in his views, 
and with a clearer perception of what Japan 
needed, was made to feel that his advances 
towards the Western nations had rendered his 
tenure of office insecure, and his power limit- 
ed. Amid all this apparent quiet, however, 
there were the low mutterings of a storm. In 
November, 1867, a great change came,—a 
change so marvellous that there has been 
nothing like it in ancient or modern history. 
A nation was to be born in a day. 

The old Mikado had died in his seclusion 
at Miako, and his successor, Mutsu-Hito, was 
to be crowned. He was only a lad of sixteen 
years, but he possessed extraordinary abili- 
ties, and he had wise counsellors. He at 
once announced his purpose of making his 
capital at Tokyo, of ruling the empire in per- 
son, and being accessible to all his subjects. 
Very soon the Shiogoon was deposed and 
exiled. The Daimios were summoned to sur- 
render their feudal power to the Mikado, and 
to come and reside in the new capital, retain- 
ing only nominal rank: two of them refused, 
and the Mikado sent an army after them, and 
subdued them. Other reforms followed in 
rapid succession. American civil and penal 
codes were adopted; the postal service was 
established, and Japan joined the Postal 
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Union; steamboats and steamships, as far as 
possible built and manned by Japanese, were 
ordered; railroads, telegraphs, and telephones 
were constructed ; education was made com- 
pulsory, a great university established, and 
eminent teachers summoned from Europe 
and America to give instruction and organize 
the branches of the university; newspapers 
sprang up everywhere, and were approved by 
the government, till now there are two thou- 
sand published in the empire, and new ones 
added every week. American and English 
text-books and works of general literature 
were for sale everywhere. The Bible and 
other religious books, both in Japanese and 
English, were widely circulated. The old per- 
secuting edicts were annulled, and freedom of 
worship decreed, while the appropriations to 
Buddhist monasteries and temples were re- 
duced to the lowest point. The Mikado has 
wisely shown a disposition to limit his own 
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powers. He submits all his measures for 
approval to a national council of the ablest 
men in the empire, and has promised his 
subjects a constitution and elective assembly 
in 1890. He has also taken decisive steps to 
break up the haunts of immorality in the 
large cities and towns. 

The results of this great revolution, thus 
far, are all that could be hoped. Agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries are vastly 
developed. Commerce has increased three 
hundred fold. The mines are being largely 
exploited. Two and a half million children 
are under instruction in the schools. The uni- | 
versities are crowded with students. Christian 
churches are being constantly erected. More 
than a hundred and fifty are already built. 
The Buddhist temples are going to decay, 
and the Buddhist priests are compelled to toil 
with their hands or starve. This is the New 
Japan of 1886. 


A TRIP TO NORTHERN ARAKAN. 
MRS. C. B. THOMAS. 


For the last Three Years we have been 
thinking and planning about pressing our 
work forward among the hill tribes of North- 
ern Arakan. As the time for action seems to 
have arrived, I have conducted hither a Chin 
preacher and two young Karen men. As far 
as it was possible to form any definite plan, I 
aimed at finding the Kemmees who were bap- 
tized by the Akyab missionaries in the year 
1850 and previously. I knew only that they 
then lived on the Mee River. But in Akyab 
it was impossible to obtain the least trace of 
their whereabouts. Those of whom I sought 
information had never even heard of the Mee 
River. Having no further hope of finding 
the disciples, we decided to travel by steamer 
to Paletwa, the Government station for the 
hill tracts. In that vicinity the men would 
spend a fortnight in exploring and preaching, 
after which they would follow me to Sando- 
way. What further steps should be taken, 
would depend on the nature of their report. 
Jacob, the only disciple remaining in Akyab, 
consented to goas interpreter. Few persons in 
Northern Arakan understand Burmese; and 
Shway-doung, the Chin preacher, speaks the 
Arakanese dialect very imperfectly. Col. 


Hutchinson, well known to many of our mis- 
sionaries, was a passenger on the steamer as 
far as Kyouk-tau, the half-way station on the 
Koladan. At that place, Mr. Mercer, the 
deputy commissioner of Paletwa, took pas- 
sage. Learning from Col. Hutchinson the 
object of my trip, he gavesme much important 
and interesting information. Two or three 
hours later we were stopped hard and fast on 
a sandbank. The state of the tide made it 
likely the steamer would have to remain there 
at least two days. Mr. Mercer advised me 
to go up the river a few miles by boat to 
Koladan, the police station, where I would be 
far more comfortable in the bungalow than I 
could be on the steamer. Arrived at Koladan, 
Mr. Mercer instructed the police to give us 
every needed attention, and then passed on 
in his boat to Paletwa. 

As we were preparing to sleep, Jacob came 
to my room-door to say, ‘‘ While we were eat- 
ing rice this evening, a man said to me, ‘I am 
a Christian, and so is another man who lives 
across the river. We were baptized by teacher 
Ingalls in Akyab.’ Then he went off. After 
finishing my meal, I sought for him in the 
village, and found him. Then he went to the 
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river bank and shouted to the other man, who 
replied he could not come because of a sore 
foot.” lIasked Jacob to go, as soon as the day 
should dawn, and get the two men to come to 
me if it were at all possible. About seven in 
the morning they came with Jacob, followed 
by a number of their wild-looking countrymen. 
The two men greeted me joyfully, shaking 
hands heartily with all our company. These 
are two of the twenty-four Kemmees baptized 
by the Akyab missionaries so many years ago. 
Another of the number, named Loobane, re- 
moved to the neighborhood of Akyab. He 
often called on Jacob, who was very fond of 
him, and found him ever an earnest Chris- 
tian. As he has not seen him for two years 
past, Jacob thinks he may not now be living. 
Shway-oung, another of the Kemmee disci- 
ples, went in his youth to Moulmein, and has 
never returned to Arakan, having long had 
his home in Thongze. Twenty of the Kem- 
mee disciples have died. 

The two Kemmee Christians, whom we 
have so unexpectedly discovered, were for 
some time in the mission-school at Akyab, 
being fellow-pupils of Jacob. Their education 
received there has fitted them for usefulness 
in Government service. They can read and 
write Burmese, and speak and understand 
that language so well that I was able to con- 
verse with them easily. Pyan-dane, the elder, 
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is chief over seven hundred houses. Bo-ken, 
who is a nephew of Pyan-dane, is the police. 
sergeant at this station. Thus the two most 
influential men in this part of the country are 
Christians. 

I inquired how they came to be here. “Oh, 
we used to live far up on the Mee River, but 
thirteen or fourteen years ago we moved down 
to this place!” I asked what they could tell 
me about Chetza, the Kemmee chief who first 
begged for Christian instruction. Pyan-dane 
replied, ‘“‘Chetza died long ago. I am his 
son and successor in office.” I had only fif- 
teen minutes to talk with these men before 
the steamer was announced, and we had to 
hasten on board. As I stepped into the 
steamer’s boat, I called out, “I shall send you 
teachers.” ‘Send them, send them,” was 
the response. 

At noon we landed at Paletwa, and went at 
once to the deputy commissioner’s house, 
where we learned that the cholera is raging 
at that station, and that the people of the 
surrounding country will permit no one from 
Paletwa to enter their villages. In an hour 
after we reached Paletwa we started on our 
return, steaming down the river. Reaching 
Koladan, Shway-doung and Jacob landed, to 
remain a week, faithfully preaching the gospel 
in the villages on both sides of the river. 


A CHAPTER 


ON POUNDS. 


REV. J. M. FOSTER, SWATOW, CHINA. 


SwaTow, though one of the smaller treaty 


ports in China, does a thriving business. In 
1886 the tonnage of vessels that “ entered and 
cleared” the port was 1,425,186 tons. The 
gross amount of trade for that year was $26,- 
022,144.94, two items being over 7,000 tons of 
oranges and 87,579 tons of sugar. The popu- 
lation of the city is about that of Springfield, 
Mass., and nearly every one isa trader. Four 
foreign firms are established here, the largest 
being the branch of Jardine, Matheson, & Co., 
who have been in existence over fifty years, 
and have branches im seven ports from Tien- 
tsin to Hong Kong. 

They are largely interested in the sugar 
business, being agents for the China Sugar 
Refining Company, who have extensive works 


in Hong Kong, and a few years ago put up 
some fine buildings at Kak Chieh. 

Just back of this sugar-refining “ plant” is 
another of more special interest to readers of 
the MAGAZINE, held in the name of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. It is a pictur- 
esque place, redeemed from the barren hillside 
by the skill and taste of missionary residents. 
Here are buildings for a boys’ school, a girls’ 
school, and a class of students preparing for 
teachers and preachers; also a hospital and a 
site for another house if a lady physician could 
be obtained to devote herself to this work, and 
a Bible-woman’s house. There are five dwell- 
ings partly occupied; and below, among the 
English residences, is another house now rent- 
ed to English clerks, for lack of American 
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missionaries to fill it. This is but headquarters 
for work in a territory of about six thousand 
square miles, not far from the area of the State 
of Connecticut, but having a population equal 
tothat of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and California; or, 
if you wish a Western comparison, supposing 
the population of the eight territories to have 
doubled since the last census in 1880, their 
total is but two-fifths the number of men, 
women and children in this heathen district, 
gathered into six thousand cities and villages ! 

Among these we have established thirty 
preaching-stations and have a thousand church- 
members, quite a district for one “elder; ” 
and yet, the longer part of 1887, but one man 
was left at Swatow to do the work that falls 
upon the men. 

A large number of these stations are easily 
reached from Swatow, and the work can be 
directed by a man who has time to visit them 
by boat, stopping for a Sunday or for a few 
days, but the demands are very great. 

There are several other centres, points of 
vantage, where a man ora family could live 
comfortably a large part of the year, preach- 
ing, directing native helpers, confirming the 
churches. The following are the most impor- 
tant and needy outposts : — 

1. A trip of seventy miles by boat takes us 
to Jian-peng, a district city, where we havea 
chapel and comfortable place to live. Within 
ten miles is a market-town with a chapel, and 
yet another within easy distance. In the city 
and suburbs is a population equal to that given 
by the last census to Wyoming and Washing- 
ton Territory together ; and within a radius of 
ten miles, no one knows how many thousands 
more who have not heard the gospel. 

2. On the way back let us stop at Chung- 
line, a “tidy little ” city for size, though untidy 
enough in real condition; its population about 
that of the great battle-ground of Prohibition, 
Atlanta, Ga. Here is a chapel with comfort- 
able quarters for a family; not far away is 
another station, and villages upon villages in 
the environs. 

3. Again, starting from the wharf by the 
sugar-house, we go ten miles up a creek to the 
village of Am Po, a market town, the centre 
of a cluster of hamlets in a territory about 
three miles square, supporting a populace 
equal to the combined cities of Portland, Me., 
Springfield, O., Springfield, Ill., and Portland, 
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Ore. Some years ago trade was poor, and it 
seemed likely that business would go to 
Swatow. Property shrunk in value ; and then 
a good place for a chapel was bought, now 
worth far more than when purchased. Here 
is a comfortable place for a small family to 
live if they care more for preaching the Gospel 
than for dwelling “in a wide house ;” and there 
are no churches of other denominations to 
jostle against. 

4. Travelling now to the west we strike 
Kit-ie, a district city, whose population is a 
little larger than that of Delaware, and it is 
a centre for tens of thousands more. Here isa 
chapel. Would this not be an ample field for 
one man’s energies ? 

5. Again and for the last time let.us take a 
journey to the west as far as Kiu-Su, forty-five 
miles. Here are headquarters and fair adja- 
cent preaching-stations where chapels are 
rented. We will not try to estimate the popu- 
lation. Fifteen miles farther is Kan Nam, 
which is also a station, and the centre of a 
large district ; but economy will compel its 
being joined now with Kiu-Su. 

This makes no mention of the Hakka peo- 
ple, full twenty millions of them, stretching 
from Hong-Kong several hundreds of miles 
to the north, probably to Foochow. We have 
our man and his family among them studying 
the language ; in two or three years he can do 
some preaching. 

Supposing men should be furnished for all 
these five or six centres, would there be any 
thing left for men at Swatow todo? Fifteen 
stations have not yet been included, lying from 
two to thirty miles distant. 

One of these, Hiu City, has a heathen popu- 
lation equal to the inhabitants of two States, 
Vermont and Nevada. At another point you 
may Sail along the bay and river for ten miles, 
and, without at any time going two miles from 
your boat, reach more people than in the two. 
townships of North Adams and Northampton, 
Mass. Besides “the care ofall the churches,” 
there is a great work to be done at headquar- 
ters. The training of Bible-women, super- 
vision of their work in the country, and the care 
of the girls’. school, is all borne by the ladies ;. 
but the boys’ school and the students’ class 
must be cared for by the men. This is the 
school for preachers. A great deal of work in 
printing tracts and books of the New Testa- 
ment in the dialect could be done by the boys. 
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if a man had time to oversee it; but, with all 
the countless details incident to the work of a 
station, much must be left for lack of time and 
strength. 

These are a few details of the “ plant” be- 
longing to a corporation known as Baptists, 
over 660,000 in numbers, living in the Northern 
States (U. S. A.), and the field in which they 
can operate. Are they running the business at 
its full capacity? No. Why? Is there any 
government restriction? No. The treaty 
gives full liberty to preach the Gospel. “The 
word of God is not bound.” Are there heavy 
duties? No. Goods for mission use are not 
dutiable ; and upon human souls, with whom 
the work is to be done, there is neither export 
nor import duty. Tens of thousands are year- 
ly coming into the struggles of this world, and 
almost as many entering the mysteries of the 
world beyond. Tens of thousands, too, are 
going to other parts of Asia, and tens of thou- 
sands coming back. Is there fierce competi- 
tion? No. The English Presbyterians have 
a constant force of thirteen men and women 
here, and a church-membership of one thou- 
sand ; but in only four of thirty places do they 
have preaching-stations in the same city or 
village as the Baptists. 

Yet never have there been for any length of 
time as many men as Jardine, Matheson, & 
Co. have now for their office and care of 
buildings, — four; and several times there has 
been for months but one man here, equipped 
with the language. 
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This great corporation, to be sure, does not 
receive now dividends in money, and every 
year there is an assessment called for ; but they 
do receive returns in spiritual blessings upon 
their churches, and if all would pay the assess- 
ment, no one need mind it. If each member 
would pay an amount equal to five cents (a car- 
fare) each week, the sum would be seven times 
what is now paid, and be sufficient to quadruple 
the work done in their different fields, for 
their property lies in many places besides Tie 
Chiu, and can everywhere be enlarged. And 
among the 660,000 are there not men who 
will volunteer for work abroad, when business 
houses can get all the clerks they want, they 
“for a corruptible crown, but we for an incor- 
ruptible ”? 

Are we not responsible for rightly investing 
what God has given us, and making it pay as 
much as possible ? 

Luke, the great “ medical missionary,” has 
recorded the parable of the pounds given by 
his Lord. who is our Master too. A certain 
nobleman, on taking a journey into a far 
country, gave to his ten servants each a pound; 
and, on his return, called fora reckoning. One 
brought in a gain of a thousand per cent, and 
was made ruler of ten cities; another, of five 
hundred per cent, and received five cities. 
The third had not used his capital; and the 
lord said, “Thou wicked servant, wherefore 
then gavest not thou my money into the bank, 
that at my coming I might have required mine 
own with usury?” 


FIRST-FRUITS 


REV. W. F. 


OFF the western coast of Burma is an inter- 
esting tropical island by the name of Cheduba. 
So far is it removed from the mainland, that 
it is a little world by itself, having a provincial 
dialect and other race peculiarities. Cheduba 
is the garden of Arakan, being the granary of 
the neighboring island of Ramree, and furnish- 
ing the Akyab market with a rice of rare and 
far-famed flavor. Hence it is not to be won- 
dered at that it is one of the most densely 
populated portions of Arakan, its inhabitants 
numbering more than twenty-five thousand of 
its brightest and most intelligent people. 

Above all the natives of Burma, they are 
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cursed by opium. Its very isolation, combined 
with its ease of access from the sea, as well as 
the absence of the missionary, seem to have 
conspired with the opium traffic to ruin the 
natural prosperity of this lovely island of 
the sea. 

The first mention of Cheduba in missionary 
annals is by Dr. Judson just seventy years 
ago (see “ Life, by his Son,” p. 113). How 
interesting to think of the lone tract which fell 
into the hands of the Burmese governor of 
Cheduba, as the sole bequest to Arakan of 
the hero whose critical condition would not 
permit him to accompany the tract from the 
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deck of his ship!) Who can tell how far that 
tract paved the way for the thousands of tracts 
afterwards distributed on the island by the 
sainted Comstock? As Dr. Rose has shown 
in his recent account of his “ Trip to Arakan”’ 
in the MAGAZINE, the labors of these early 
missionaries in Cheduba were not in vain, 
although the meagre fruits of their labors 
seem to have been gathered elsewhere. 

The last mail from Burma contains the fol- 
lowing cheering item from the pen of Mrs. 
C. B. Thomas, dated Cheduba, Nov. 28, 1887: 
“Yesterday, Sabbath, six were baptized, prob- 
ably the frst baptism on Cheduba Island.” 
It is interesting to notice that this baptism, 


WHEN the youthful Laertes was departing 
for a foreign court, the sage Polonius said, 
“Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
voice,” — most excellent advice for every 
young man attending the national Baptist 
anniversaries. Yet you will remember that 
even Laertes dared to use his untried blade, 
when commanded by the king, feeling that 
then refusal would be cowardice. So, to- 
night, commanded by my ecclesiastical fath- 
ers, commanded by the stirring report to 
which we have just listened. | come to offer 
my little word of congratulation and of hope. 
Standing in this presence, I cannot forget 
that foreign missions in America owe their 
inception to the young ministers of America. 
Kneeling in the shadow of the hay-stack at 
Williamstown, Mills and Hall and Richards 
gave themselves to the foreign work. And- 
over presented the cause to the General 
Association of Massachusetts; and the re- 
sult was the American Board, the career of 
Judson and Rice, and the formation of the 
Missionary Union. The connection of the 
young ministers of our land with foreign 
missions is historic. Let us be worthy of our 
ancestry. While we cannot bring to the work 
the ripe wisdom that comes only with the 
years, we can and must bring that sensitive- 
ness to the Divine command, that unquench- 
able enthusiasm, that undying zeal, which 
transported Judson to Ava, and made his 
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administered by a pastor of the Rangoon 
Burman Mission, occurred in one of the few. 
Chin villages of the island, thus swelling the 
number of Chins baptized within the last six 
years to two hundred fifty-four. May God 
grant that this small beginning’among this in- 
ferior race may result in the turning’of many 
of the superior race of Burmans to him whose 
method it is to “choose the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.’ And may Cheduba and the islands 
on the coast of Arakan speedily join the island 
empire of Japan in fulfilling the promise that 
“the abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto God, and the isles shall wait for his law.” 


young companions—the children of the 
churches —the fathers of foreign’ missions. 
As we enter on our work, let us remember 
first that the missionary spiritthasfoften been 
regarded as a sort of appendage to pastoral 
qualifications ; a good thing, but2not essential. 
The pastor, we have said, must be devoted, 
eloquent, winning, a good preacher and organ- 
izer ; and if, in addition, he can carry a little 
missionary zeal, as he carries his umbrella, 
— generally keeping it closed and rolled into 
the smallest possible space, —{nofserious ob- 
jection can be made. To all such ideas we 
must ‘oppose this fact: the missionary spirit 
is the spirit of Jesus Christ. When his dis- 
ciples said, “ All men are seeking thee,” 
he answered, “ Let us go into the next towns, 
that 1 may preach there also.” Not popu- 
larity, but progress, was his aim. The Book 
of the Acts is simply a missionary journal. 
Just in proportion as one fails to have the 
missionary spirit, does he fail to have the 
Christian spirit. An anti-mission church 
is an anti-Christian church. The missionary 
commands of Christ are of the same rank as 
his moral precepts. We have no right to 
follow the Sermon on the Mount, and ignore 
the great commission. ‘Go ye into all the 
world,” is as truly a command of Jesus as 
“Repent and be baptized.” Christ says to 
every lost sinner, “ Come; ” to every redeemed 
sinner, “Go;” and all the lofty motives, grand 
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rewards, and awful penalties, by which we urge 
the sinner to come to Christ, are the very 
motives, rewards, and penalties which enforce 
on us the command to go. 

Admiral Foote was invited to dine with the 
King of Spain. The stern old sailor bowed 
his head a moment at the table to ask Divine 
blessing. The king looked up in surprise: 
“] thought only missionaries did that.” — 
“ Sire,” answered the admiral, “ every Chris- 
tian is a missionary.” 

Let no young pastor ask, “ Does God call 
me to be a missionary?” He calls every 
pastor to be such. The distinction between 
home and foreign work is being rapidly abol- 
ished. By dividing our work we destroy its 
unity and grandeur. There are home mis- 
sionaries in Rangoon and Hong Kong. There 
are foreign missionaries in New York City. 
If. I mistake not, the President of this Union 
is as truly a missionary as any one who ever 
bore the name of Judson. The only question 
is as to the pow sto, —the local basis on which 
I may stand while I engage in the universal 
work. Is Christ divided? Then let not the 
world for which he died be so divided that 
any part of it shall be beyond the pale of my 
Christian sympathy. Let the motto which 
Philip Schaff has inscribed on the titlepage 
of his History of the Church be ours: “ I am 
a Christian ; nothing that concerns Christianity 
is foreign to me.” 

The young pastor must also remember that 
the field is the world. We are all natural 
believers in the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy. We smile at Uncle Jasper when he 
solemnly asserts that the “sun do move; ” 
but we find it difficult to believe that the 
church on which we are first settled is not 
the ecclesiastical centre of the universe. 
Brother, your church and mine are not the 
centre: Jesus Christ is! Our churches are 
only single stars in the thousand constella- 
tions that with spheric music circle about the 
ascended and glorified Lord. Astronomers 
always make corrections for the position of 
the observer. Our theology, our religion, our 
Christian activity, will be utterly distorted if 
we make the little plat of ground on which 
we are standing the centre of the universe. 
My church has the bulk of my endeavor and 
my warm heart’s love. But it is not the 
centre of the world, nor of my faith. I have 
given up trying to make the sun revolve about 
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it, and am anxious that it, with yours, should 
revolve in even closer, higher, truer circles, 
about the central Sun. 

Entering on his work with these convictions, 
what can the young pastor do? 

1. He can preach on the subject, —not 
annually, but all the time. In most churches 
the missionary sermon comes once a year, 
and is intended as a sort of lemon-squeezer, 
to extract the last reluctant driblets from 
hard-rinded Christians. I have known some 
pastors to run away on that Sunday, and? put 
some honorable society agent in their place; 
as if to say, “I have squeezed these people 
fifty-one Sundays for my salary, and“on*the 
fifty-second you shall squeeze them for India.” 
What we need is to preach all the year round 
the expansive power of Christianity. 

What we need is not an annual yeasty 
effervescence, but the leaven hidden in the 
meal twelve months in the year. When a 
pastor has the missionary spirit, it will appear 
in all his sermons, in a breadth of.view, a 
grasp of fundamental principles, which noth- 
ing else can give. Then preaching becomes 
education, and the annual wailing appeal is 
exchanged for constant enlargement of hori- 
zon. Teach the people that the Church {is 
like a bicycle, — only while it moves forward 
can it stand upright. When the river stops, 
it stagnates; its only safety is in motion. 
When the American Board was incorporated, 
one member of the Legislature objected on 
the ground that “we have so little religion in 
Massachusetts now that we cannot afford to 
export any.” But the other morning a lady 
plucked me a bunch of pansies, fresh with 
the dews of night; and she said, as I took 
them, “I am glad to give them to you, for I 
know whenever I pick one pansy two will 
grow in its place.” Consider the pansies, 
how they grow; for the kingdom of God 
grows in the same way. You have seen the 
great iron cylinder at the gas-works rising 
and falling by turns. Beneath that cylinder 
is stored the light we use in all our houses. 
The weight of the superincumbent cylinder 
forces out the material for lighting through 
all the city, and drives darkness from our 
dwellings. So the great commission, resting 
with wondrous power on the Church of 
Christ, forces out the love and light and life 
we now possess, into all the corners of the 
earth, until they too kindle into flame, and dark- 
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ness yields today. Christ’s word is, Forward, 
onward, outward. His Church must face the 
rising, not the setting sun. The manna of 
yesterday is stale to-day. To live in the 
past is to grow thin and finally starve. “ Auld 
lang syne” is a very good tune, but “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers,” is a far better 


marching hymn for the Church of God. 
When the Irishman saw the vessel was sink- 
ing, he fastened himself to the anchor, saying, 
“ Now, if this old hulk does go down,'I shall 
have some chance.” 


The man that fastens 
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himself to the anchor of the past will be the 
first to sink. Let us lash ourselves not to the 
anchor of a dead past, but to the spars that 
carry the sails that bear us into the brighten- 
ing future! Let the chambered nautilus teach 
us a lesson: — 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell, by, life’s unresting sea! ” 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Cummings. 
HeEnzapa, Feb. 1, 1888. 

Burma is a naturally beautiful country. In 
point of freshness of verdure, it is in marked con- 
trast with India proper. The climate, too, is de- 
lightful during the cool season, so that the new 
missionary at once feels that Nature has done 
much to welcome him here. We are quite pleased 
at Henzada, not only with the natural prospects 
of the place, but also to be permitted to enter 
into work which has been ably carried on by pre- 
ceding missionaries. Mr. Hascall left the work 
in flourishing condition. More than that, he left 
a corps of efficient native helpers, most df'whom 
he had trained. Without these, we showld be 
helpless; but with them, the work goes smoothly 
on. It isa matter of congratulation in America, 
when a retiring pastor leaves the work of the 
church in such condition, that, with the impulse he 
has given, the work goes forward after he has left 
it. The praise is due brother Hascall for accom- 
plishing that on the foreign field, and of being 
willing to leave a field where many obstacles 
had been overcome, to undertake pioneer work in 
a new station, wihout the aid of the native 
helpers whom he had rallied to his support in the 
old field. 

We find here a church of one hundred mem- 
bers, and two Christian schools. Though most of 
the members of the church are very poor, they 
pay about two-thirds of the pastor’s salary, beside 
supporting the Sunday school, and contributing 
money to take the gospel to “the regions beyond.” 


More than half the church-members live out of 
town, and are unable to be present at church ser- 
vice ; still, with the aid of the Karens and heathen 
who come, the average attendance at church is 
about sixty. As the chapel fronts the main thor- 
oughfare leading from the jungle to the bazaar, 
heathen frequently pass, and often tarry about 
the door during service. Occasionally they can be 
induced to come in and take a seat upon one of 
the hard wooden benches, which are the Burman 
substitute for cushioned p_ws; but generally, after 
listening at the door for five or ten minutes, they 
‘go away. Doubtless, much of the gospel they 
hear is like the good seed that fell by the wayside, 
and was speedily taken away by the Evil One. 
The Pastor, Sayah Htike, has considerable . 
tact in adapting his discourse so as to impress 
the audience before him, and is quite successful 
in conversing with inquirers at his own house. 
Many sinister motives induce the heathen to in- 
quire the way of salvation. Often an apparently 
hopeful inquirer turns out to be a man who has a 
case in court, in aid of which he wishes to sum- 
mon the missionary; so that there is need again 
and again to heed the advice of our Saviour, “ Be 
ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 
Sayah Htike is acute in discerning the hidden 
intents of the heart as well as in proclaiming the 
gospel. He just now reports one hopeful inquirer 
from the jungle, who has recently come in and 
asked for baptism. It is especially encouraging 
to the new missionary, who must spend a year 
studying the language before he is able to preach, 
to see converts coming in from the preaching of 
other men. The Christians encourage the study 
of the language by the evident pleasure they 
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take in every new sentence the missionary learns. 
Not a few at the recent association at Bassein said 
they would pray that I might learn the language 
speedily. 

The church sent three delegates to association, 
and seven more went on their own expense, hiring 
a native boat for conveyance, and have returned 
with renewed impulse for Christian work. 

The two Schools aggregate forty-five pupils. 
Neither of them has yet applied for aid from Gov- 
ernment; nor is it yet clear to my mind that the 
aid obtainable from Government is sufficient to 
fully compensate for the extra secular work re- 
quired of teachers and pupils, sometimes even 
cutting short the allowance of time usually spent 
upon Bible study. Each school needs a set of 
wall-maps and a globe. I am teaching English, 
and Mrs. Cummings is teaching sewing, in the 
school. This helps to raise the standard of the 
school, and gives us an opportunity of practising 
Burmese as fast as it is acquired, without detract- 
ing any from the time we can profitably spend in 
studying the language. 

Our Chief Work for the first year is plainly 
to acquire the language. After that time we hope 
to do something towards taking the gospel to the 
two hundred and seventy thousand heathen Bur- 
mans committed to our charge. What is one 
missionary in such a field? Our trust is in the 
Lord, not only to gird us with power, but also to 
send forth more laborers to help carry on this 
work. 


Rev. H. H. Tilbe. 
Prome, Feb. 16, 1888. 


A Jungle Trip. —I have just returned from a 
jungle trip, having been gone eleven days. I vis- 
ited thirty-five villages with preachers and tracts, 
had services in all my out-stations, and visited 
many of our Christians in their own homes. I 
walked on an average more than twenty miles each 
day. I had two preachers all the time, three most 
of the time, and four part of the time; and I think 
there must have been considerable good done. I 
know there was much preaching of the word in 
places not often accustomed to it. The trip did 
me untold good in the language. I acquired about 
one hundred and fifty new words, and considerable 
ability in using what I have; found I could talk 
considerably —though incorrect, many times, of 
course — with the people who came to see me. I 
found the chapel at Chounygan not so badly 
burned as reported, and the Christians raised the 
money to repair it. 

Karens. — There are about three thousand Ka- 
rens in the Prome district. Two of my preachers 
are Karens, though working among both Karens 
and Burmans. We have nearly or quite fifty 
Christians among them, and many more listening 
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to the gospel with favor. There is in a.| this dis- 
trict, and in the Zeegone district, whe » my men 
work among the Karens, no school ct any sort 
for the Karens. There are government, lay, and 
Christian schools, besides the Poongyee schools 
for the Burmans, but none for these Karens. 
Poungdeh seems to be a sort of centre for them, 
and I think I shall establish a school there. 

We are well, not having had an uncomfortable 
hour in Burma, and I am gaining both flesh and 
strength daily. 

. 


Mrs. H. W. Hancock. 


Manpa ay, Feb, 17, 1888, 

The Year has been full of work which seems 
to consist only of seed-sowing ; but harvest-time 
must follow, and unless we are more energetic 
about the seed-sowing in Mandalay, the harvest 
will not redound tothe glory of God through the 
efforts of Baptists. Brother Kelly has a grand 
start here for an English Baptist congregation. 
We ought to have some one to relieve him at the 
south part of the city, and he be free to take hold 
of this work among Europeans, and the work 
demanded among the Burmans in this northern 
section. He feels the importance of an English 
church. I have opened, by his advice, a schoo} 
which is quite self-supporting, and it will grow. 
Already there is a demand for a boarding depart- 
ment. We needa building for this work. I find 
the people only too glad to send their children to 
a Christian school. I have an English young lady 
for teacher at Rs. 60 per month; and an old pupil 
from our Henzada school, a Burmese girl, at Rs. 20 
per month, for assistant teacher. As I have this 
this school in my own room, no extra rent is paid. 

Prosperity means enlargement, and our eyes 
turn to the Baptists of America for aid. Another 
mission family for Mandalay is what weask. I am 
here algne in the north part of the city, holding on, 
hoping,, watching, until relief comes, and I may 
have a home in a mission family. Sometimes I 
am inclined to give up, it is too lonely; then the 
interests of the work impel me to continue at my 
post. I boarded with Miss Rathbun while she 
lived only a mile and a half from me; but, when 
she went farther south, I was obliged to give up 
that pleasure. In addition to other work during 
the year, I have sold in behalf of the Mission Press, 
Rangoon, Rs. 512 worth of books, besides selling 
1 Bible, 27 Testaments, 22 Gospels, 584 tracts. 


Rev. W. H. S. Hascall. 


SaGaIn, Feb. 13, 1888. 
THE more I go about, the more I am convinced 
that we have the best site in town. One of the 
officials told me the other day that he wondered 
the Government ever allowed others to come in 
and buy it up when Government ought to have had 
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it. We are near the police lines, the hospitals, 
courts, and the proposed new bazaar. The town 
stretches for a mile and a half irregularly to the 
east and to the west of us, while villages are with- 
in easy reach in both directions beyond. Just 
across the river lies the old town of Ava of almost 
sacred memory, which can be reached in a few 
minutes by boat. We have been here two Sun- 
days, and have had Sunday school and regular 
services on both days. There are four Christians 
here besides the four that came with me, while in 
Ava lives a Christian family from Thongze, and 
they can easiiy come across to services. 


Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
THONGZE, Feb. g, 1888. 

Great Trouble we have had with dacoits. 
They murdered people in the third village from 
us, and murdered one man in the one joined to us, 
and burnt forty-one of the houses, and now threaten 
toburn this place. This all happened while I was 
away, and Miss Evans was alone here. We hired 
a man ourselves to sleep in the house, but we can- 
not afford to; and we have consulted Mr. Phinney, 
and he has sent us up two Burman guards to par- 
ade and watch the premises at night. If we keep 
them this dry season, I hope we shall be able to 
save our buildings. Mr. Phinney will try to get 
Government to pay for them, but I do not think it 
will be done. Our chapel has an iron roof and 
shingles, but some of the out-houses are bamboo, 
and some not far from us are covered with leaves. 
These men came in yesterday, and paraded the 
place last night, and we had some sleep. This is 
the most disturbed district in Lower Burma, but 
we hope we shall not be driven out by the evil one. 
This is another reason why I must stay and bear 
the burden with Miss Evans. 


Miss E. H. Payne. 
Pecu, Feb. 11, 1888. 

My New Field I like very much. Of cou.se, it 
is lonely at times, but not so lonely as when I was 
by myself at Zeegone. Pegu is a much larger and 
more important place than either Zeegone or 
Thongze. The court for the whole district is held 
here; and where the court-house is, the people 
come, There are several English families living 
here, and they are very kind, and make it much 
less lonely for me ; though, after all, it is from the 
people themselves that my chief satisfaction comes. 
The pastor of the church here is a good worker, 
and a_ shrewd, intelligent man. We get along 
splendidly. Indeed, the people will do any thing 
I ask them within their power, and come to me 
constantly. We have had three baptisms since 
Jan. 1, and three others are now asking to be 
received. My district is a wide one, and there 
is a good deal to encourage me in the outlook of 
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the work. I have made some jungle trips this 
year, and expect to accompany the pastor to Dai- 
bin on Saturday next. 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. W. Bushell. 
Mausin, Feb, 8, 1888. 

A Tour.— By appointment I met Mr. Bray- 
ton on Dec. 29, at a village named Amarang, 
lying between here and Rangoon. One of our 
preachers was stationed there when I arrived in 
the country, and has been laboring in that neigh- 
borhood ever since. The result has, however, 
been very small, and we have all felt much dis- 
couraged about it. Indications of better things 
have now been given us, and we are quite hopeful 
that we shall yet see abundant fruits from the seed 
scattered there in the past. On Sunday, Jan. 1, 
ten persons put on Christ by baptism, before a 
large assembly of people. This is a section in 
which Mr. Brayton and his life’s partner in the 
work have spent a great deal of time, and we 
rejoiced very much that he could be with us to 
witness what we hope is but as the droppings 
before a great and mighty shower. 

I reached home Jan. 8, in the evening; and 
the r9th saw me again under way, this time to 
the north, and mostly among heathen people. We 
had, however, very good attention, and many of 
our hearers openly confessed that their faith in 
Buddhism was very much shaken. The people of 
Pagone were delighted to see us. A large house 
happened to be vacant, and this was placed at our 
disposal; and we camped down in it, and made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. Even the 
luxury of a table was not denied us. We at once 
commenced our work, and from the very beginning 
found the people not only willing, but most anx- 
ious, to hear what we had to say. I had sent Zeb- 
edee Thahoo (the young man just returned from 
America) up there a week before, and he had been 
doing good work in instructing the people; so that 
when on Saturday I asked that the names of all 
candidates be given me, seventeen names were 
soon handed me. Of these, the courage of one 
failed him, one was kept at home, two were 
advised to wait a while because it was known that 
they had at one time taken opium, and thirteen 
were accepted as fit and proper subjects for bap- 
tism. Two of these, one man and one woman, 
could dare to abstain from making feasts to the 
evil spirits; but they confessed that they were 
afraid to break or to throw away the bottles which 
were kept for the especial use of the spirits in 
these feasts. They asked us whether we were 
afraid to break these bottles for them, and they 
were quite relieved when on Saturday evening 
Mrs. Bushell and myself fetched these bottles out, 
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and smashed them against a tree. 
were baptized Sunday afternoon. 

The Buddhist Priest went around the village 
scolding, and said if they were all going to become 
white book people, he should leave. They told 
him, all right, he could leave, for they were not 
going to feed him any more. So, sure enough, 
during the night of Friday, Feb. 3, he packed up 
his kit, and moved off; and the people said they 
never wanted to see him again. On Sunday I went 
all through the monastery. There are literally 
hundreds of idols there, but I believe their power 
over the people is gone forever. On Saturday, 
Feb. 4, we examined six more candidates, and 
four others the next day, baptizing them all on 
the Sabbath day. There were several others 
who have given in their names, but have been 
prevented by special circumstances from being 
baptized, while the whole neighborhood is full 
of persons who are very seriously considering the 
question of religion as they have never done before. 
Before leaving them we endeavored to instruct them 
in our church polity, and had them elect four 
deacons to look after the interests of their infant 
church. My last act was to formally install these 
men in their office ; striving, and I think not alto- 
gether in vain, to make them feel how much de- 
pended on their faithful discharge of duty in this 
their important office. 


The thirteen 


Rev. W. I. Price. 


Henzapa, Feb. 8, 1888. 
We have just returned from the Henzada asso- 
ciation. It was a large, enthusiastic meeting. 
Between eleven and twelve hundred were present. 
The Karens have taken hold of the new building 
enterprise with a will. More than Rs. 2,000 have 


been brought in during the month that I have been 
here. 


The Shan Mission. 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, D.D. 


Rancoon, Feb. 16, 1888. 

Work for the Shans. — Since my return from 
Mobye, I have given the principal part of my time 
to evangelistic work. My first visit was to Taik- 
gyi, where I baptized a man last October. I was 
kindly welcomed by most of the people, some of 
whom listened well. Not only has the man whom 
I baptized done well, but through his influence two 
other Shans have about made up their minds to 
be baptized. My next visit was to Taung-byat 
and vicinity. The Shan disciples remain firm in 
their faith, but will probably remove to Taikgyi. 
The head man of the village, who is a Christian, 
finds it difficult to please the Myo-oke of the dis- 
trict, and remain faithful to his discipleship. The 
Myo-oke is a zealous Buddhist, and is engaged 
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in the repair and beautifying of the Tha-du-kaw 
pagoda. All the head men of the villages are 
quietly pressed to gather money from the people 
and render assistance. Failure to do this brings 
its reward of official displeasure and consequent 
troubles. The head man has, therefore, decided 
to give up his government connection, and gain 
his livelihood in some other way. The people 
whom I saw listened politely, but without any 
special interest. 

On my return from Taung-byat I went to Toun- 
goo for several days’ work. The Sunday after my 
arrival I had the pleasure of baptizing a Shan 
woman, the eldest daughter of the old Christian 
woman who has been such a help to the missionary 
ladies in the past. While her mother has been 
a zealous Christian, she for twenty years has been 
an equally zealous Buddhist, —a leader in urging 
the people of her village to worship the pagodas 
and make offerings. She attests the reality of 
her conversion by the decidedly changed spirit 
which has come over her life. Besides evening 
meetings held at Kundawgone and Lawkoktra 
near Toungoo, Mrs. Mix, Miss Wilson, and I 
made a trip of three days to Kanni, the home of 
the woman baptized onthe previous Sunday, and 
to Kunbin, The day and evening at Kunbin were 
particularly interesting. We stopped in the court- 
house. The head man was very courteous, and,. 
knowing of our coming, had done many things for 
our comfort. During the day there were many 
listeners, men and women. In the evening we 
had a large and attentive audience. Many of the 
people were personally known to Mrs. Mix, who 
had from time to time received visits from them 
at her home in the city. It is very seldom that 
the Shans give missionaries such an attentive 
hearing in their villages. 

The Work in Toungoo presents more encour- 
agement than I ever saw before. There are a good 
many apparently well disposed to the truth, and 
giving it a consideration. Two men are candi- 
dates for baptism. It is a cause of regret that the: 
field has no one to give his full attention to it for 
the present, and that Mrs. Mix’s hands are so- 
much tied by school work. Miss Wilson gives. 
promise of successful service just as soon as she 
can master the language. Her present situation 
will facilitate her progress greatly. 


From the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a 
pure offering: for my name shall be. great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts. 
— Malachi i. 11. 
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INDIA. 
The Telugu fission. 
Rev. William Powell. 


NuRSARAVAPETTA, January, 1888. 


My First Missionary Tour. — Immediately the 
November rains ceased, I started out with a small 
corps of workers, two preachers, and one colpor- 
ter, to visit a part of my field. The Christians 
and some of the heathen gave me a warm recep- 
tion, and treated me kindly. A few, however, of 
the heathen showed their hatred for Christian mis- 
sions and missionaries, and attempted to oppose 
our work. 

Gathering in.— During a tour of two months I 
had the honor to receive into the church, by im- 
mersion, twelve hundred and forty-three professed 
believers in Christ. They ranged in age from ten 
to ninety years, and gave general satisfaction that 
they had abandoned their idolatry and resolved to 
embrace Christianity. The majority seem to be 
earnest and enthusiastic, and many are anxious for 
the salvation of their relatives and friends. Some 
of them travelled for six, eight, and ten miles with 
me, for the express purpose of informing their 
friends that they had publicly professed faith in 
Christ, and commenced to worship the true and 
living God, and thus induce them to follow their 
example. It was quite encouraging to see them 
interested in the spiritual welfare of the lost, and 
their simple efforts to lead them toa saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. I sincerely trust that all 
who united with us recently are born of God, and 
that they will grow in grace and all good works, 
and become the honored agents of God to bring 
many of their fellow countrymen from the dense 
darkness of heathenism, into the light and liberty 
of the children of God. I refused hundreds who 
wished to be immersed, because I deemed it wise 
to test them for a year or two. I determined not 
to receive any children under ten years of age, and 
consequently I had to reject many who desired to 
join us. Some of them are school-children, and 
are able to read the New Testament, and to tell 
their parents and friends of the glad tidings of 
salvation contained therein. Although tempted on 
several occasions to immerse and receive them into 
the church, I kept to my resolution, in order not to 
give the heathen an opportunity to say that we are 
making converts of those who are unable to ac- 
count for the hope that is in them. 

An Opportunity to Buy.— We went into one 
village, and after speaking to the people of the 
wondrous love of God, and of their duty to love 
and worship him, and to believe in Christ, I was 
surprised when they assured me that they would 
all gladiy become Christians if I would only give 
them Rs. 1 (one rupee, fifty cents) each for doing 
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so. They were soon given to understand that 
Christianity is not to be bought with money (as 
Hinduism frequently is), and after giving them 
words of counsel relative to their lost estate we 
proceeded on our journey. 

Persecution. — Some of those who have recently 
united with us have had to endure persecutions, 
simply because they have professed Christianity, 
and joined this mission. Some Hindus, Moham- 
medans, and, last but not least, Roman-Catholic 
priests, have annoyed them by blocking up the 
roads to their wells and fields, and by depriv- 
ing them of their employment, etc.; but I am 
happy to say that they are enduring, as good sol- 
diers of Christ, thus far. I hope that they will 
remain firm in the faith, and war a good warfare 
unto the end. In one village the officials deter- 
mined to annoy the missionary by refusing to allow 
him to immerse anywhere near it. When asked to 
explain their conduct, they replied that the water 
was sacred all around that village, and that the 
Christians (the missionary included) would pol- 
lute it if they were allowed to touch it. Having 
learned that there was a government tank near, I 
assured them that I would claim the rights of the 
religious toleration act, and immediately read 
Matt. chap. iti., and immersed sixty-three professed 
believers in the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
the world, in their presence and to their great dis- 
pleasure. 

Fallen among Thieves. —On the night of 
Dec 14, 1887, I met with the misfortune to 
fall among thieves, while camping twelve miles 
from my station. They broke into my tent, carried 
away the box containing my clothing and money, 
etc., into a rice-field, forced it open, and stole 
about Rs. 400 ($160) in money and Rs. 80 ($32) 
worth of clothes. I placed the matter in the hands 
of the police at once, but I have heard nothing of it 
since. The police of this part are said to be in 
league with the thieves, consequently it is difficult 
to bring them to justice. 

A Bible-Carriage needed. —By a Bible or 
gospel carriage, I mean a small, two-wheeled, cov- 
ered carriage with shelves all round it on which to 
place scriptures and tracts, etc., and space left in 
the middle for the colporter, with a small organ, 
to sing, play, preach, and distribute the literature 
in his charge to those who would congregate near 
it. It could be drawn by a small bullock, and 
worked by the colporter. Such a vehicle is much 
needed for the purpose of Bible-work here. We 
have a good, active Christian man as our colpor- 
ter, and he is a good native singer; and I feel cer- 
tain that he would do far more effectual work if 
he had such a conveyance at his command. Those 
Bible-carriages are used in Great Britain with 
great success, and I believe that one would work 
well here. About $300 or $400 would be sufficien 
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to purchase a bullock and carriage, and to set it 
up in working order. 


Mr. J. Kiernan. 


ONGOLE, Jan. 27, 1888. 

My Work is chiefly among the caste people 
in and around about Ongole. I speak to them 
nearly every day in the week. I try to collect a 
crowd of people by singing a verse or two of a 
hymn either in Tamil or Telugu. Sometimes I 
sing in Hindustani if I see most of the people in 
the vicinity are of that class. I then read or recite 
some familiar passage of Scripture, such as that 
concerning the lost sheep, or the prodigal son, or 
the man who built his house on the rock. I then 
tell them of the lost sheep being found by the 
Shepherd, of the wanderer returning to the Father, 
or the wisdom of building on the Rock Christ 
Jesus. I do not remember that I was ever disap- 
pointed in collecting a crowd, and I am thankful 
to say that the people thus collected have listened 
to the preaching of the Word {with marked atten- 
tion, both in Ongole, and the villages five or six 
miles round. I also make use of the magic-lan- 
tern at night, exhibiting pictures from Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or Bible pictures, when larger 
numbers attend than i can collect in the daytime, 
and to whom I endeavor to speak of Jesus as the 
only Saviour of fallen man. 


Miss J. E. Wayte. 


NELLORE, Feb. 27, 1888. 

My outside work, though somewhat hindered by 
sickness in town, is progressing. Six new pupils 
were added to the number this month, and others 
are asking to have the teacher sent to them. The 
women listen to the old, old story with increasing 
interest, and it seems to be taking hold in some 
hearts. 


SIAM. 
Rev. L. A. Eaton. 
BANGKOK, Jan. 20, 1888. 

The Tramway that I mentioned in a former 
letter is now in course of construction, and in a 
few months more we shall have cars going from 
one end of the city to the other,—a distance of 
seven miles. This line will run directly past our 
chapel, and our compound where we live is within 
two minutes’ walk; so this tramway will increase 
the value of our property. Other improvements 
are also in prospect for Siam. Sir Andrew Clark 
—former governor of Singapore—is now in 
Bangkok with a company of surveyors and engi- 
neers, sent out from London by a syndicate who 
has favored Mr. Holt S. Hallet’s recommendation 
for a railroad to extend from Burma to China and 
to Lower Siam through Northern Siam. You will 
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remember Mr. Hallet as the one whom Dr. Cush 
ing accompanied to Siam on the surveying expedi- 
tion several years ago; negotiating with the king 
of Siam with reference toa system of railways 
over the kingdom. There seems a fair prospect 
of a successful termination of the question. In 
view of such facts, it doves not seem the proper 
time for giving up any thing in Siam, but rather for 


strengthening our stakes and lengthening our 
cords. 


CHINA. 
The Eastern China Mission. 
Miss E. Stewart. 


Nincpo, Jan. 17, 1888. 

Just at present I am having an experience famil- 
iar to every missionary; but it is my first, and I 
tremble for results. Through my influence some 
heathen women are interested in the doctrine, and 
coming to chapel regularly. Will they come out 
on the Lord’s side, or will all this pass away? My 
fervent prayer is that God will give me some of 
them as a token of his favor and an earnest of 
what is to come. I hear much of the hardness 
of this field compared with others, yet all the mis- 
sionaries are confidently expecting showers of 
blessings soon. 


The Wakka fHission. 
Rev. George Campbell. 
MuN-KEU-LIANG, Feb. 4, 1888. 

At Work. — It will soon be three months since 
we arrived in China. Most of the time we have 
been at Kak Chieh, but have been here now more 
than two weeks. The weather has been delightful 
the whole time. About New Year’s we had some 
frost, and yesterday morning the mountains within 
sight were covered with snow down to the alti- 
tude of two thousand feet. Some of the moun- 
tains are over three thousand feet high. The 
natives say it has been thirty or forty years since 
so much snow has been seen. 

As to the Language, I can only say that a 
beginning has been made. The first two months 
I had a very incompetent teacher, not much better 
than none. I had no grammar or dictionary, and 
no help of that kind except a phrase-book of Miss 
Thompson. I enjoy the study of the language 
very much, and hope to make more rapid progress 
now. Some of the special disadvantages I labor 
under wil] not fall to the lot of those who come 
out hereafter. In many respects we are favorably 
located for the study of the Janguage. We are 
right among the people, and hear Hakka spoken 
constantly. The people are quite friendly. The 
frequent meetings at the chapel are, of course, 
very helpful. On the other hand, the Hakka 
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is not spoken in its purity here on the border 
between the two dialects. The people talk Tie 
Chiu nearly as well as they do Hakka, and do 
not understand readily those who speak what they 
call “deep Hakka,” i.e., uncorrupted, true Hakka. 

Since coming on the field, my previous concep- 
tions of the exceeding importance and promise of 
the Hakka mission have been much strengthened. 
The members of our Swatow mission consider it 
very important that additional missionaries should 
be sent out at once; i.e., next fall. Dr. Ashmore 
says that at least four men should be sent out, 
before the year closes, to the Hakkas. This 
shows how important he considers the field. Miss 
Fielde and Mr. Partridge have travelled consid- 
erably in the Hakka country, and are quite enthu- 
siastic over its attractions as a field for missionary 
effort. These opinions, entertained as they are 
by persons competent to judge of such matters, 
will doubtless have great weight with the Execu- 
tive Committee, 

The Missions of other societies among the 
Wakkas have been greatly blessed. The Basel 
Society has now, after forty years of labor, a na- 
tive church, numbering over eighteen hundred 
communicants, with sixty-nine native helpers. 
They have on the field a force of thirty-five 
missionaries, distributed among several stations. 
They occupy the south-western part of the Hakka 
country. The English Presbyterians began oper- 
ations among the Hakkas only three or four years 
before Mr. McKibben was appointed by our soci- 
ety. They have now over two hundred communi- 
cants, and a force of six missionaries. The field 
they have hitherto worked centres about their 
station at Ng-kam-pu, only four miles from here. 
It is interesting, important, and fruitful, but has 
the disadvantage of being without navigable water- 
courses. All travelling must be done on foot or 
ina sedan-chair. 

Our Field will naturally be the valley of the 
Han. This river, with its tributaries, drains the 
larger part of all the country inhabited by the 
Hakka Chinese. Having its source in Fuhkien 
province, the Han runs nearly due south, emptying 
at Swatow, after a course of about two thousand 
miles. From a central station on this river, one 
could penetrate by boat into almeost every part of 
the field. Obviously such a field could be worked 
much more economically than one where the sole 
reliance must be on more fatiguing or expensive 
modes of travel. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. G. H. Appleton. 
SHIMONOSEKI, Jan. 28, 1888. 
My Japanese Teacher has taken unto himself 
Mrs. Appleton’s Japanese teacher as his wife: 


But that is not all. Both of them were engaged 
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in Bible work. Before their marriage, they, with- 
out any word of advice, decided that she must give 
up her salary for the sake of example. In other 
words, as his wife, her home duties would call for 
much of her time, and she could not receive 
wages for what she could not fully do. Mark this. 
No increase of his salary was asked or desired. I 
do hereby testify, that, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, those two parties have done this to the 
glory of God, with no ulterior purpose. 

A Young Widow, until recently our children’s 
nurse, has voluntarily given up her position and 
taken upon herself the work of a Bible-woman, 
and that without salary. Knowing that she had 
no reason to expect aid from her relations, who 
are most violently opposed to Christianity, I 
asked her how she expected to live. She replied 
in substance, if not in words, “ He knoweth that I 
have need of these things.” Her experience is 
interesting. About a year and a half ago she 
went with us to Kobe. On the boat she under- 
took to tell somebody of the Saviour that she had 
found. Apparently there was no willingness to 
hear her report. But the end had not come yet. 
A few days ago she received a postal card from 
one of the number to whom she had spoken. His 
report was as follows :— 

“T first heard of Christ from you. It was on 
the boat between Mitajiri and Kobe. Since that 
time I have sought instruction, and before long 
will be baptized.” Such in substance is the mean- 
ing of the card. Is it not an encouragement to 
beside all waters ? 

Some time ago I was teaching some men. 
One of them wanted to quarrel about baptism. I 
refused to argue for the mere sake of discussion, 
and contented myself with pointing oyt several 
places where baptism is taught. In the party was 
one man, a Presbyterian of four years’ standing. 
He tried to pose me with Matt. xix. 14,15. I 
merely referred him to John iv. 2. Since that ap- 
parently drawn game, I have baptized my queru- 
lous friend, and another friend and his wife. The 
former is preaching regularly at Shimonoseki. 
The latter will soon begin preaching at Chofu. 
Both of them will do their work without pay. 

These are the bright things. Let it not be thought 
that they are the only things. Discouraging, even 
distressing facts, are neither few nor far between. 
The missionary has need of patience and implicit 
confidence in the promise of the Master. Not- 
withstanding the all too glowing accounts of some 
writers, Japan is heathen. Christianity has only 
made a beginning. 

Rev. T. P. Poate. 
Morioka, Feb. 4, 1888. 

I HAVE made arrangements to teach in the high 
school for an hour a day, for $540 a year. It was 
not without reluctance that I took this step, but as 
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the long-talked-of treaty revision has been put off 
for several years, I had no choice if I wished to 
live in the interior. The school has about three 
hundred scholars, the brightest young fellows in 
the province. Already we have signs of blessing. 
When we came, the church, left without a preacher 
for several months, weakened by the removal of 
more than half the members, had grown discour- 
aged,and worshipped with the Methodists. Our 
first meetings were poorly attended, but they have 
grown steadily in numbers and interest. 

My Sunday-afternoon Bible class numbers 
twenty-seven; and in answer to an announcement 
that I would set apart one evening in the week 
for the benefit of candidates for baptism, to our 
great joy no less than nine came forward. Several 
of the scholars from the high school have found 
the Lord, and amid much persecution, and are 
showing forth by changed lives the reality of their 
faith. I have two young men who are studying 
with a view to the ministry, who are doing well. 
My wife also has a number of students of whom 
we entertain great hopes. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. T. E. S. Scholes, M.D. 
Mukimvika, Feb. 13, 1888. 

Concerning the People. — Early one morning 
last month, as we entered the room for breakfast, 
among a knot of men that were sitting on the 
veranda, we noticed the presence of one of the 
kings, whose very exceptional visits to the station 
caused us to suspect that some extraordinary 
demand was in requisition. This suspicion grew 
in strength as we observed subsequently other 
arrivals of these distinguished personages. But 
as our custom is to defer all business transactions 
to the close of our morning service, beyond 
exchanging the customary salutation, we made no 
effort to elicit the cause of their early visit. In 
due time, the service being ended, we approached 
the subject of their visit, when they made a state- 
ment, the substance of which is as follows :— 

“Mundele, you see our fields, our corn, and 
other things, they are all but dead, so parched is 
the ground ; and still the heavens are angry. But we 
believe that you are in possession of certain articles 
here that are actually keeping back the rain. Yes, 
Mundele, we believe those goat-skins of yours, 
and those mats of your younger brother, are the 
things that are hindering the rain from refreshing 
our fields; and it is this we have come to tell you.” 

We received the statement with feelings com- 
posed of elements of pity, surprise, and amuse- 
ment, and endeavored to point out to them the 
utter absurdity of such a belief. Our remarks 
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were listened to intently and with seeming appre- 
ciation. But at the close one of the number sug- 
gested that we should deliver up the offending 
articles into his custody for a specified time, after 
which, if the drought continues, they will not only 
return with the things at the expiration of the time, 
but will also bring their idols and destroy them 
here at the station. 

Such an offer to have been voluntary, appeared 
to us remarkable: consequently we willingly gave 
the things, and allowed them to fix the time, which 
was determined to be the end of January. Janu- 
ary has since passed away, and has been succeeded 
by thirteen days of February ; still the heavens 
are as brass, and the earth as iron. In conversing 
with one of the kings two days ago, he remarked, 
after saying that his illness had been the cause of 
his failure to fulfil our agreement, that they were 
mistaken in supposing the skins and mats were 
hindering the rain. Of course we are not over 
sanguine about their willingness to carry out their 
part of the bargain, neither are we certain that 
they will do so; but in this we are confident, 
that discovery of their mistake tends undoubtedly 
to point them to Him who controls the elements. 
Notwithstanding much superstition, we notice what 
seems to us a greater desire to hear the gospel 
than was manifested by these people last year. 
They not unfrequently, during or after an address, 
express their willingness to become God's pos- 
session. 


SWEDEN. 


Rev. A. Drake. 
StrockHoLM, March 15, 1888. 

Pastor P. Eljenholm writes of a season of 
refreshing about the close of the year, when sev- 
eral souls were brought to Christ. On the 6th 
of. January, six candidates were baptized in the 
baptistery then used for the first time. Hence 
a crowd of about eight hundred persons were 
crammed in, of all classes, from the street boy to 
the nobleman. On the 12th the baptismal grave was 
visited again, when eight were buried with Christ, 
the eldest one seventy-four years of age, the young- 
est only twelve. We did not expect so many onlook- 
ers,as we had given no notice; but suddenly the 
chapel was filled again, probably with a greater 
number than on the previous occasion, The 
place is Catherineholm, on the railroad, seventy- 
five miles south-west of Stockholm. 

The Church at Eskilstuna has had a gracious 
visitation from on high; it commenced in January, 
and has been going on ever since. Brother K. 
Alinder writes of a visit at the place. On Sunday, 
Feb. 26, he was privileged to be present at the re- 
ception of thirty-four new members. Two more 
had been unavoidably prevented from being pres- 
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ent. On Monday night nineteen more gave in their 
experiences. There are others waiting to do the 
same. On Wednesday he attended a meeting of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association ; 
twenty-five new members joined the society. The 
pastor proposed efforts to support a preacher for 
some months on the surrounding field. There is 
hope of the plan being accomplished. 

Dalecarlia, the inhabitants of which now are 
known almost over all Europe, by their pictur- 
esque national dresses, worn longer than in any 
other province of Sweden, was the first large 
centre of Baptists in the country. After a draw- 


back of a decade or two, the churches have re- 


vived. Among a population of one hundred and 
ninety-four thousand, there are now two Associa- 
tions of Baptist churches. The northern one has 
been considerably strengthened of late. At Mora, 
the centre of this region, a large and commodious 
meeting-house, for their circumstances, has been 
erected by the Baptists. Their pastor, Brother A. 
Astrom, a late student of the Bethel Seminary, now 
a little assisted by the Missionary Union, writes of 
his experiences in the new chapel. “ It is a wonder 
te many, that the Baptists have ventured to build 
ameeting-house and commence working at this very 
centre of Upper Dalecarlia. It does not seem so 
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strange when there have been three little Baptist 
churches in not very distant villages. But these 
seem to have been taken little notice of. Some pre- 
judiced persons declared that they should never put 
their foot inside of the Baptist chapel. For some 
Sundays I had but few hearers. By and by, how- 
ever, some appeared in the eniry, just peeping in: 
with half of their heads through the door. At 
last one Sunday one of these prejudiced old men 
ventured to step in and sit down. On his way 
home he said to others, Why, it was all right 
that he preached. And he returned, and drew 
several other men of the same stamp with him 
Others, however, keep a critical eye on all our 
doings. The pious and kind-hearted Lutheran 
clergyman has not openly opposed us, but expressed 
his fears lest we should draw the people, and the 
Lutheran Church be left empty. The Free Luther- 
ans have invited me to preach to them on three 
different occasions. Our baptismal feasts in the 
new chapel, at which twenty-one candidates in all 
have been baptized, have given rise to polemical 
articles in the local papers from clerical pens 
stirred up through a sermon of mine on one of 
these reasons. But my congregations invariably 
kept a reverential stillness.” 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD 
waits on the generosity of God's people. 
There was a time when it waited, or seemed 
to wait, on the opening of doors into the 
heathen world ; but all doors are now open. 
There was a time when it waited, or seemed 
to wait, on the consecration of men and women 
for the foreign field; this era is also about 
finished. Men and women are knocking at 
the doors of our missionary societies, and 
asking to be sent to India, China, Corea, 
Africa, — anywhere, — to preach and teach the 
gospel of love. Some go out at their own 
charges, some are waiting for opportunity to 
go out, and hundreds are preparing for the 
work. Golden opportunities offer in Japan 
and China and Burma and elsewhere; the 
societies are anxious to seize upon them; can- 
didates are ready to accept commission. 
What hinders? Simply lack of God’s money. 

Who has the Lord’s money? The Lord’s 
people. It is they who withhold it. He has 
given them in abundance. He has supplied 
their every want. He has bestowed so 
liberally that the limits of necessity are passed, 
and comfort is insured ; and comfort broadens 
into ease, ease into luxury, luxury into great 


wealth. Where is the Lord’s portion? With- 
held through ignorance or avarice. Wot ye 
not, O Christian people, that the Lord hath 
need of his money? Look around you! 
The harvests are ripe, the reapers are ready; 
all waits for you. The Lord of the harvest 
waits for the reapers; the reapers wait for you. 
— The Independent. 


HERE IS THE TEST. — Distrust your own 
possession of Christ if the desire of your life, 
the passion of your heart, be to gain rather 
than to give. “The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,” and as 
the Father sent him, so has he sent Chris- 
tians. Men are naturally selfish, are born 
valleys into which streams are trained to flow 
and stop; the Spirit who regenerates heaves 
the valley into a hill down whose sides streams 
pour to waiting valleys below. Do you wish 
to know whether you are a Christian or not ? 
Study the slope: if your desire is to gather in, 
challenge your Christianity. You are yet a 
valley, not merely of shadows, but of death; 
if your desire is to impart, then are you one 
with Christ, ‘who gave his life a ransom for 
many.”’— Rev. O. P. GIFForRD. 
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PROGRESS IN CHINA. —In 1877 there 
was held at Shanghai a general conference 
of Protestant missionaries in China. The 
proceedings of the conference were published 
the following year, together with maps and 
very complete and valuable statistical tables. 
From the latter it appears that there were then 
laboring in China 29 missionary and Bible 
societies, with 473 missionaries, or, excluding 
wives, 301, of whom 63 were unmarried ladies. 
The number of ordained ministers was 73; 
of unordained helpers, 511; and of commu- 
nicants, £3,035. The increase in all these par- 
ticulars in the space of only nine years is shown 
in the following parallel columns : — 


Missionary News. 


Societies 
Missionaries, total . . 
Exclusive of wives . . 
Unmarried ladies 
Ordained native pastors . . 
Unordained helpers 
Communicants .... 

In short, the entire work may be said to 
have doubled, and in some instances much 
more than doubled. While this growth may 
be surpassed by the rapid and unparalleled 
increase in Japan, it is certainly remarkable, 
and affords abundant ground for encourage- 
ment, as well as for gratiude to God for the 
working of his Holy Spirit. — Zhe Mission 
Field. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


ASIA MINOR. — Recent tidings from Con- 
stantinople indicate that the Government has laid 
aside the proposed school law to which reference 
has been made. What will be decided on is not 
known, but some serious restrictive measure is 
feared. —— The famine in Turkey still continues. 
~ tienes are now coming from the Nestorians 
also. 

INDIA embraces a territory as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, and 
has a population of 250,000,000. Of these 175,- 
000,000 are Hindus, 50,000,000 are Mohammedans, 
and the remainder are divided among other re- 
ligions, as Buddhism, Parseeism, etc. It is said 
that about three hundred dialects are spoken by 
the people of India. Within a few years a large 
number of the smaller sects will probably be ab- 
sorbed into some of the larger. Here is the oppor- 
tunity of Christian missions. 

CHINA.— The critical time in the Honan 
Province has passed, but the sufferers from the 
floods are swarming into the neighboring sections 
in a starving condition. The evangelistic work 
of the Protestant Episcopal Mission in China is 
largely conducted by the native clergy. —— A me- 
morial hospital to the late Dr. Schofield is being 
opened at Tai-yuen-fu, the scene of his former 
labors. 

COREA. — The King of Corea is remarkably 
progressive, and in spite of strong conservative in- 
fluences is pushing his country forward in civili- 
zation. There is nothing to prevent the free 
circulation of the Scriptures in the open ports 
which comprise the larger cities of the kingdom. 
To all intents and purposes the country is as much 
open to mission work as Japan. The government 
is favorable, and the people are susceptible, as 
there is no deep-seated prejudice in favor of 
Buddhism or Confucianism. They also now rec- 
ognize the distinction between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism. The population is 12,000,000. The 
people have gods for all the conditions of life, 
which they worship when starting on a journey, 
for protection from wild beasts, for rain, for free- 
dom from sickness, etc. 

JAPAN. — Leading educators in Japan advo- 
cate the idea that the Christian missionaries 


should virtually control the higher education of the 
young. The people are much irritated against 
foreigners, on account of the failure of the nego- 
tiations for the revision of the treaties. The 
present treaties were made when Japan was first 
opened to foreigners, and are not at all adapted to 
the present enlightened condition of the country. 
— The translation of the whole Bible into Jap- 
anese has only just been completed, and will soon 
be published. It has seldom happened that there 
were twenty thousand Christians among a people 
before the Bible was translated, but this is the case 
in Japan. At the close of 1887, the missions in 
Japan showed the following statistics: male mis- 
sionaries, 148; unmarried females, 103; stations, 
69; out-stations, 316; churches, 221; members, 
19,829; received in 1887, 5,020; theological sem- 
inaries, 14; students, 216; native ministers, 102; 
unordained helpers, 

AFRICA. — Eastern. — The Arab traders in 
the Lake Nyassa region are angry because the 
presence and work of the missionaries interferes 
with the slave-trade. They have attacked the 
mission premises, and the route by Nyassa is 
closed. —— Ben Said, the Sultan of Zanzibar, is 
dead. He did much to aid expeditions for the 
opening of Africa, and to suppress the slave-trade, 
and was favorable to Christian missions. His suc- 
cessor is Said Khalif, who is eleven years of age. 

Northern.— A Sunday school in Algiers, 
happening to hear of the needs of a mission 
school in Dedham, Mass., sent ten dollars to help 
in its work. 

ISLES OF THE SEA.—Christian natives 
in New Britain have held their first missionary 
meeting, and contributed $200 for the spread of 
the gospel. —— Rev. John Jones, of the London 
Missionary Society, has been expelled from the 
Loyalty Islands by the French Government. —— 
The population of the Pacific Islands are being 
exterminate dunder the free sale of arms, powder, 
and rum. Efforts have been made to secure 
an international agreement to put a stop to the 
trade in these deadly articles; and favorable 
replies have been received from all the Govern- 
ments interested, except the United States, which 
declines to interfere. 
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Acid Phosphate. 


[Liquip.] 


A preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric 
acid, in .such form as to be readily assimi- 
lated by the system. 

Prepared according to the directions of 
Professor E. N. Horsford of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Nervousness, 


Weakened Energv, Indigestion, etc. 


Universally recommended and prescribed 
by physicians of all schools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing 
sustenance to both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving fur- 
ther particulars mailed free. Manufactured 
by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Bas Beware of Imitations. 


NOW READY. 


Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 


which consists of 
Axminsters, 
Moguets, 
Wiltons, 


Brussels, 
Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 
Extra Superfines, 
And I[ngrains. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


FORTY-7HIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Business of 1887. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premium Receipts $18,286,853 72 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Paid Death Claims and Endowments $4,361,366 83 
Paid Annuities, Dividends, and Surrender Values. 5,173,843 96 


New Insurance written . $106,749,295 


Condition Jan. 1, 1888. 
SURPLUS BY STATE STANDARD. 6,651,580 11 
POLICIES IN FORCE 113,323 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. . . .  $358,935,536 00 
INCREASE IN ASSETS, 1887. . . . . .. 8,092,693 69 


The NEW YORK LIFE issues a greater variety of policies 
than any other life company, thereby adapting its contracts to the largest 
number of people. It has lately perfected a Mortuary Dividend feature, under which 
many of its policies are issued with guaranteed return of all premiums 
paid, in addition to the amount originally insured, in case of 
death during a specified period. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Casuter. HENRY TUCK, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2p Vicr-PRes. 
MepicaL Drirecror. RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
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& PIPE LIKE 
QUALIT Yof Tone 


& EX(ELLEN(Y 
oF EXELLENT 


fi | 
OF ANYTHING | 
flluy WARRANTED, 
ST DOSTO | R Lay. 
3 


THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


isa J oy Forever.” 


beauty of polish, saving cf ]=bor, freeness from dust} 
durabilityand trely unrivalled in any country 


CAUTION-—Beware of worthiess imitations unaer other names, 
| put up In similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each | 


|] package of the genuine bea 


re of being humbueged by 


A five-ounce package costs ten cents. 


rs our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


Bewa ddlers with liquid Polishes (paint) and Pastes said to be 
self-shining which stain the hands, rit the iron and fill the house witha 
when heated. The Rising Sun Polish is the best attainabl 


isonous and sickening odor 
ie result of seventeen years experience, 


COMBINE 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
UNVARYING ACCURACY, 
SENSITIVE ACTION, 
DURABILITY. 
Hay, Ceal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales; 
nonin’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 
Wool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron S ales, etc., 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 
The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES. 
MILES'’S SAFETY ALARM 


MONEY DRAWER. 


Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 
Forges, etc. 
WAREHOUSES. 


83 MILK ST.. BOSTON. FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


LE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of als 
Photographic Instruments, 


Apparatus and Supplies 
of every description. 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Ds- 

TECTIVE, Fairy, Novet, and BicycLe 

“g® Cameras, and the CELEBRATED STAN- 

Ley Dry PLaTEs. 

AMATEUR OUTFITS in great variety, 

& from $9 upwards. Send for Catalogue, 
or call and examine. 

oF BG More than Forty Years estab- 

“= lished in this line of business. 


In health a luxury; in sickuess a necessity, 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our set of twenty-seven raphs, 


° photog 
called “‘ Christ in Art,” starts with the 
L, / S nativity of the Saviour, and illustrates 
the leading features of his life and 
death, the pictures being carefully 
selected from our full list as a repre- 
/ Nn sentative collection of the works of 
old and modern masters. 
The set of twenty-seven photographs, 
cabinet size, unmounted, costs $3.38. 
Mounted on cards, with printed de- 
r scription under each picture, and all in 
ad a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on 
bevelled cards, with printed description 
under each picture, in finer portfolio, $8. See Miss Rowe’s 
article on this set in August 6th the *‘ Sunday School Times.” 
Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, including re- 
productions of art, old and modern, together with views from 
all parts of the world. Works for Sunday-school teaching and 
for illustrating Bible history a specialty. Address 
SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street - - - - Koston, Mass. 
Please mention Baptist MissioNARY MAGAZINE. 


| “A Thing of Beauty 
| 
STANDARD SCALES ae 
| 
| 


